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Educational  Policy  Committee  Reports  on  Year's  Work 


Work  formerly  performed  by  the 
Curriculum  Committee  of  Oberlin’s 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  now  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  Educational 
Policy  Committee  which  now  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Faculty  con- 
cerning changes  in  course  offerings. 
However,  even  more  of  the  committee’s 
time,  during  1949-50,  has  been  con- 
sumed by  tbe  consideration  of  general 
policy  questions.  Reports  of  the  work 
of  the  various  subcommittees  (whose 
membership  is  not  restricted  to  the 
original  Educational  Policy  Commit- 
tee members)  are  given  below. 

A subcommittee  chaired  by  Profes- 
sor Forrest  Tucker,  physics,  has  studied 
Oberlin’s  general  requirements  for 
graduation  and  has  made  several  re- 
ports to  the  parent  committee.  It  is 
probable  that  this  subcommittee  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  faculty7 
in  the  fall  of  1950  on  the  requirements 
in  English,  foreign  languages,  physical 
and  biological  sciences,  history  and  the 
social  sciences,  art  and  religion,  and 
philosophy. 

A subcommittee  headed  by  Professor 
John  D.  Lewis,  political  science,  has 
prepared  a report  on  the  requirements 
for  the  student’s  major  and  graduation; 
recommendations  based  on  this  study 
will  be  presented  to  the  faculty  when 
general  requirements  are  discussed. 

Conclusions  reached  by  the  sub- 
committee on  graduate  studies  indi- 
cated that  the  several  departments  con- 
cerned recommended  that  the  present 
program  of  graduate  studies  be  re- 
tained. These  twenty  departments  have 
had  slightly  more  than  an  average  of 
two  students  a year  and  have  granted 
an  average  of  one  degree  a year.  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Sears,  botany,  was  chairman. 

A Faculty-Student  Liaison  com- 
mittee was  organized  by  the  Educa- 
tional Policy  Committee  in  order  to 
provide  a regular  channel  for  the 
presentation  of  student  opinion  to  the 
faculty.  The  six  faculty  members  of 
this  committee,  two  from  each  of  the 
three  academic  divisions  (humanities, 
physical  sciences,  social  sciences),  were 
appointed  by  Professor  George  E. 
Simpson,  sociology,  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Policy  Committee.  Nine 
student  members,  three  from  each  of 
the  academic  divisions,  were  elected  by 
the  student  body.  Dean  Blair  Stewart 
is  chairman  of  this  committee  which 
will  report  periodically  to  the  Educa- 
tional Policy  Committee. 

The  subcommittee  on  joint  programs 
with  other  institutions  investigated  the 
five-year  cooperative  Liberal  Arts- 
Engineering  curriculum,  and  the  fac- 


ulty voted  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  that  Oberlin 
enter  into  cooperative  programs  of 
this  type  with  both  Case  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  It  is  expected  that 
in  the  future,  the  committee,  headed  by 
Professor  Joseph  Reichard,  German, 
will  supervise  several  student  exchange 
programs.  Two  of  these  plans,  the 
Washington  semester  and  the  Hamp- 
ton-Oberlin  exchange,  have  been  in 
effect  for  several  years.  Other  exchange 
programs,  including  a junior  year  in 
Europe,  may  be  arranged  in  the  future. 

Approval  of  a revised  advisory  sys- 
tem recommended  by  the  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  Professor  J.  Jeffery 
Auer,  speech,  has  been  announced. 
Recommendations  of  the  committee 
included  provision  for  a supervision  of 
the  advisory  system  by  the  dean  of  the 
college,  assisted  by  a special  supervisor 
of  the  general  advisers.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  new  procedures  designed  to 
make  the  work  of  the  general  advisers 
more  effective,  and  for  special  coun- 
seling by  three  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  psychology  who  will  devote 
time  equivalent  to  that  of  one  full-time 
person.  In  appropriate  cases,  the  spe- 
cial advisers  will  refer  students  to  the 
College  Health  Service  in  order  to  use 
the  college  psychiatrist,  when  neces- 
sary. General  advisers  and  major  ad- 
visers will  refer  students  needing  spe- 
cial vocational  guidance  to  the  Bureau 
of  Appointments,  and  students  needing 
other  specialized  counsel  to  the  appro- 
priate agency  ( Dean  of  Men,  Dean  of 
Women,  Special  Advisers). 

A subcommittee  chaired  by  Profes- 
sor Robert  Wagner,  mathematics,  sub- 
mitted a proposal  intended  to  reduce 
the  disparities  in  grading  practices. 
The  faculty  rejected  this  proposal. 

Other  questions  of  education  policy 
considered  during  the  year  have  in- 
cluded: admissions  in  relation  to  edu- 
cational policy;  the  recent  expansion  of 
the  men’s  physical  education  staff;  in- 
struction in  modern  dance;  require- 
ments for  the  major  in  music;  a co- 
operative work  evaluation  project  to 
be  sponsored  by  Antioch,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Reed,  Swarthmore,  and 
Oberlin;  credit  for  European  summer 
tour  courses;  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Student  Affairs  Congress  of  Febru- 
ary, 1949;  course  questionnaires;  and 
training  for  effective  study  procedures 
to  freshman. 

Members  of  the  committee  headed 
by  George  Simpson  are:  J.  Jeffery 
Auer,  John  Finan,  Frederick  Foreman, 
Floyd  Gove,  Henry  Grubbs,  Miss  Hope 


Hibbard,  J.  D.  Lewis,  C.  T.  Murphy, 
Richard  Myers,  Charles  Parkhurst, 
Joseph  Reichard,  Paul  Sears,  W.  E. 
Stevenson,  Blair  Stewart,  Warren  Tay- 
lor, Forrest  Tucker,  Robert  Wagner, 
and  Harvey  Wooster. 


Questions  President's  Stand 

301  East  44th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
June  10,  1950 

Dear  Fellow-Alumni : 

On  December  6,  1949,  the  following 
headline  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press'. 
"Oberlin  President  Heads  Committee  Aid- 
ing Taft  Race.”  The  article  began:  "Head- 
ed by  President  William  E.  Stevenson  of 
Oberlin  College,  an  ’Ohio  Committee  of  In- 
dependent Voters’  was  in  the  field  today  to 
work  for  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  Republi- 
can.” 

Possibly  these  facts  have  thus  far  escaped 
the  attention  of  a large  number  of  alumni, 
for  although  this  is  an  important  matter 
with  obvious  implications,  I have  seen  no 
discussion  of  it  in  our  alumni  publications. 
Political  activity  on  the  part  of  a college 
president  — regardless  of  the  party  or  can- 
didate involved  — raises  important  ques- 
tions in  no  way  minimized  by  the  fact  that 
the  activity  is  taking  place  in  the  name  of 
a committee  of  "Independent”  voters.  That 
this  is  an  issue  can  be  further  seen  by  the 
fact  that  President  Stevenson  secured  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Trustees  before  pro- 
ceeding. I am  writing,  therefore,  to  urge 
an  open  discussion  of  this  matter  by  both 
alumni  and  administration  in  order  to 
achieve  clarification  of  an  issue  which  could 
greatly  influence  the  future  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

While  it  is  of  course  true  that  colleges 
should  not  be  insulated  from  affairs  of  the 
day,  the  kind  of  leadership  and  statesman- 
ship that  can  be  exercised  through  the  office 
of  the  President  should  rise  above  the  level 
of  political  partisanship.  Such  non-partisan 
leadership  has  been  notably  demonstrated  by 
President  Conant  of  Harvard  who  has  been 
extremely  active  in  world  affairs  without,  to 
my  knowledge,  ever  supporting  a political 
candidate  through  chairmanship  of  a politi- 
cal committee.  Former  Presidents  of  Ober- 
lin College  have  taken  active  stands  on  such 
important  issues  as  slavery,  suffrage,  and 
peace.  The  support  of  specific  issues  such 
as  these  is  clearly  different  from  the  support 
of  specific  political  parties  and/or  candi- 
dates. 

A college  president  has  vested  in  him  the 
power  and  authority  to  represent  the  college. 
Therefore,  when  he  actively  participates  in 
political  areas  this  necessarily  implicates  the 
college  and  contradicts  its  essential  non- 
partisan, educational  purpose.  If  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  basic  philosophy  of 
education  to  include  political  involvement  oj 
this  sort,  I seriously  question  such  use  of 
power  by  the  office  of  the  President. 

I hope  that  the  alumni  and  administration 
will  face  this  issue  squarely. 

Sincerely, 

— Walter  M.  Haas,  Jr..  44 
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Congratulations  are  Extended 
. . . to  Dr.  Clarence  Ward,  recipi- 
ent of  the  17th  annual  alumni 
award,  by  J.  Hall  Kellogg,  '12, 
president  of  Oberlin’s  Alumni 
Association.  Prior  to  his  coming 
to  Oberlin  as  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  fine  arts  and  professor 
of  the  history  and  appreciation 
of  art,  Dr.  Ward  taught  at  Prince- 
ton University  and  Rutgers  Col- 
lege. He  is  a recognized  authority 
on  medieval  cathedrals  and  the 
early  architecture  of  America  and 
is  in  great  demand  as  a lecturer. 
As  an  architect,  Dr.  Ward  de- 
signed the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  the  annex  of  Allen  Art 
Museum  and  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  good  architecture  in 
and  around  Oberlin.  Until  1947, 
he  served  as  pastor  of  a small 
community  church  near  Oberlin. 
Mr.  Kellogg’s  presentation  of  Dr. 

Ward  may  be  read  on  page  15 


UN  Mediator  Is  Recently-Appointed  Trustee 


R.  RALPH  BUNCHE  has  been 
appointed  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  appointment,  announced  June 
16  by  President  W.  E.  Stevenson,  is 
effective  immediately,  for  a term  end- 
ing January  1,  1953.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Lucien  T.  Warner  who  died  on 
March  6. 

Dr.  Bunche  is  director  of  the  United 
Nations  Department  of  Trusteeship 
and  Information  from  Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  Acting-Assistant  Secretary 
General. 

Known  for  his  distinguished  work 
in  anthropology,  colonial  problems, 
race  relations,  and  international  dip- 
lomatic service  as  United  Nations 
mediator  in  Palestine,  Dr.  Bunche  has 
been  the  recipient  o(  19  honorary  de- 
grees from  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities since  June,  1947.  Last  June 
he  was  commencement  speaker  at 
Oberlin  and,  at  that  time,  he  received 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Born  in  Detroit,  Michgan,  on  Au- 
gust 7,  1904,  Dr.  Bunche  received  his 


early  education  in  Michigan,  New 
Mexico,  and  California.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles  in  1927  with  high- 


est honors;  he  took  a Master’s  degree 
at  Harvard  University  in  1928  and 
received  his  Doctorate  from  there  in 
1934,  majoring  in  government  and  in- 
ternational relations.  He  is  a trustee 
of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  New  York 
City;  a director  of  the  American 
Council  on  Race  Relations,  Chicago; 
a member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation and  of  the  Board  of  the 
United  States. 

Commenting  upon  Dr.  Bunches  ap- 
pointment, an  editorial  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  said:  "Dr  Bunche 
has  proved  his  abilities  time  after 
time,  not  only  in  his  early  work  with 
the  Department  of  State  but  on  many 
missions  for  the  U.N.  He  is  a man 
of  vision  and  determination.  He  stands 
by  his  principles  even  when  to  do  so 
exacts  a high  personal  price.  He  has 
stood  by  his  race  and  by  the  ideals  of 
America  at  a time  when  hotter  heads 
and  prejudiced  minds  would  override 
those  ideals. 

"Oberlin  gains  much  by  adding  this 
great  American  to  its  governing  body.” 
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\ A UCH  PLEASURE  IS  afforded  by 
the  visual  arts  to  great  numbers 
these  days  in  this  country.  This  is  sug- 
gested by  a number  of  things:  for  ex- 
ample, the  attendance  figures  of  our 
museums.  Oberlin’s  Allen  Art  Museum 
alone  attracts  two  thousand  visitors  a 
month  during  the  academic  year,  and 
these  visitors  are  drawn  largely  from  a 
town-and-gown  total  population  of 
6,457.  This  enjoyment  of  the  visual  arts 
by  many  people  is  also  apparent  from 
the  exploitation  of  art  through  repro- 
duction by  national  picture  magazines 
in  search  of  greater  circulation,  and  per- 
haps from  the  fact  that  in  our  Congress 
there  are  numerous  responses  to  the 
force  of  art,  some  of  them  serious, 
some  amusing.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  these  things  indicate  a uni- 
versal conscious  response.  Certainly 
the  response  is  universal,  though  the 
conscious  enjoyment  may  not  be.  The 
distinction  between  the  two,  as  sub- 
conscious and  conscious  responses,  can 
be  made  as  between  those  put  into 
words  in  the  latter,  and  those  "felt”  or 
intuitively  grasped  (but  not  verbal- 
ized ) in  the  former. 

In  any  event,  it  is  this  general  re- 
sponse, verbalized  or  not,  evidenced 
by  an  inner  delight  or  an  audible  ex- 
clamation, which  indicates  tha,t  some- 
thing goes  on  "beneath  the  surface” 
when  we  look  at  a work  of  art.  We 
react  to  what  the  artist  has  put  down  in 
visual  symbols  for  us  to  see,  and  we 
feel  or  perceive  them  within  the  limits 
of  our  capacity  to  do  so,  and,  of  course, 
within  the  limits  set  by  the  capacities 
of  the  artist. 

But  visual  art  epitomizes  pre-verbal 
experience;  indeed,  the  artist’s  concepts 
seem  to  have  been  formulated  without 
the  aid  of  words,  and  even  before  he 
articulated  them  in  images.  The  most 
famous  illustration  at  hand  is  that  of 
Michelangelo,  in  whose  sculpture  (and 
writing  as  well)  we  often  find  the  idea 
expressed  that  a statue  is  something 


which  already  exists,  as  it  were,  in  the 
marble,  and  that  the  sculptor  merely 
strips  away  the  excess  to  reveal  it.  It  is 
there  before  it  is  expressed;  conceptual 
thinking  does  not  require  communica- 
tion. Whether  or  not  a thinker  ver- 
balizes his  concepts  later  is  irrelevant. 
In  point  of  fact,  many  of  our  greatest 
thinkers  in  other  fields  as  well  will 
point  this  out,  as  did  Dr.  Albert  Ein- 
stein when  he  observed,  in  The  Think- 
ing which  Led  to  the  Theory  of  Rela- 
tivity, that:  "These  thoughts  did  not 
come  in  any  verbal  formulation.  I very 
rarely  think  in  words  at  all.  A thought 
comes,  and  I may  try  to  express  it  in 
words  afterward.”  Any  attempt  to 
communicate  the  unverbalized  content 
of  a work  of  art  in  a discursive  form 
will  run  all  the  risks  of  any  translation 
from  one  medium  into  another. 

The  distinction  between  our  pre- 
verbal response  to  and  our  later  dis- 
course about  that  response  appears  to 
be  the  crux  of  a very  serious  matter  — 
the  matter  of  whether  or  not  we,  in  the 
commonly  used  term,  "appreciate”  the 
art  before  us.  I suspect,  although  I 
have  never  seen  it  formulated  in  such 
a manner,  that  the  phrase  "appreciation 
of  art”  is  meant  only  to  refer  to  the 
talent  of  an  "appreciator”  to  put  his 
response  into  words.  Few  have  this 
talent  given  them;  some  develop  it.  I 
would  not  malign  or  depreciate  by  this 
remark  the  work  of  those  of  long  ex- 
perience and  training,  who,  with  ability 
given  them  to  verbalize  with  respect 
to  the  meaning  of  a visual  (or,  for  that 
matter,  aural)  work  of  art,  have  be- 
come critics  or  teachers;  nor  on  the 
other  hand  do  I wish  to  imply  that  all 
who  struggle  at  these  professions  and 
avocations  are  satisfied  with  their  own 
work  and  findings.  Who  will  not  ad- 
mit the  difficulties  he  has  encountered 
in  attempting  to  formulate  the  essence 
of  Giotto,  or  of  Wang  Wei  or  Rem- 
brandt for  his  students,  or  public,  or 
friends  — or  for  himself?  Students 


will  recognize  in  these  difficulties  the 
torture  of  many  a final  examination 
on  art. 

Very  often,  attempting  to  verbalize, 
we  attach  wrong  values  to  a work  of 
art  because  of  the  impact  of  some  tem- 
porary aberration  or  topical  association 
— values  not  at  all  those  of  the  artist. 
Professionally,  we  call  this  bad  art-his- 
tory or  inconsequential  art-criticism; 
from  the  everyday  point  of  view,  it  is 
sheer  misfortune,  because  in  the 
struggle  to  put  into  words  what  we 
have  already  grasped  intuitively  of  the 
artist’s  own  concepts  we  may  destroy 
that  connection  completely,  and  even 
make  it  more  difficult  to  reestablish. 
John  Ruskin  referred  to  this  interfer- 
ence of  words  with  an  effortless  recog- 
nition of  the  values  in  a work  of  art 
when  he  wrote  in  Modern  Painters: 
"This  comparative  Dimness  and  Un- 
traceableness  of  the  thoughts  is  not  a 
fault  of  the  thoughts,  at  such  a time. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a necessary  con- 
dition of  their  subordination  to  the 
pleasure  of  Sight.  If  the  thoughts  were 
more  distinct  we  should  not  see  so  well, 
and,  beginning  to  think,  we  must  com- 
paratively cease  to  see.” 

How  can  we  prevent  words  from 
becoming  obstructions  to  our  right  see- 
ing? Or  can  we?  Certainly  we  can 
avoid  precipitate  verbalization,  can 
come  to  a work  of  art  slowly  and  re- 
peatedly before  we  try  to  put  its  sub- 
stance into  a verbal  framework.  A 
work  of  art  is  in  itself  an  invitation  to 
enter  the  understanding  of  its  artist, 
and  to  feel  and  think  with  him  — an 
enticement  to  get  outside  ourself.  In 
fact,  a superlative  work  of  art  may  put 
you  "beside  yourself”  with  delight  or 
emotion.  The  Innocent  Eye  fares  best 
in  accepting  this  invitation,  whereas 
the  Eye  which  has  behind  it  (and  di- 
recting it)  pre-formed  concepts,  con- 
scious and  verbalized  concepts,  has  less 
chance  of  Seeing.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
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perience  with  students  that,  when  a 
verbal  "experience”  of  a work  of  art 
precedes  the  visual  experience  (if,  for 
example,  the  student  is  told  that  Byzan- 
tine art  is  Transcendental,  before  he 
experiences  the  Transcendental  di- 
rectly), an  almost  insurmountable  block 
lies  in  the  path  of  his  approach  to 
knowledge  through  perception  of  the 
sort  we  are  dealing  with. 

What,  then,  is  the  value  of  words  to 
art?  Their  use  is  to  connect  the  unique 
creation  of  the  artist,  once  grasped, 
with  the  moment  in  time,  the  single 
earthly  place  and  the  imagination  in 
which  it  was  created,  with  its  total 
milieu.  In  the  classroom  the  normal 
procedure  is  to  give  the  student  ver- 
bal ability  about  a few  selected  con- 
cepts in  art,  previously  experienced  and 
more  or  less  successfully  verbalized  by 
the  teacher,  in  the  hope  that  the  student 
will  later  apply  the  same  operation  to 


other  works  of  art  which  he  shall  ex- 
perience for  himself.  Very  often  he 
does,  but  not  infrequently  he  fails,  or 
at  least  flounders  miserably  — but  with 
appalling  self-confidence,  in  the  midst 
of  new  material.  But  art  is  also  its  own 
means  of  salvation,  and  in  time  the 
student  will  get  straightened  out.  In 
general,  too,  the  student  may  read 
about  the  artist  and  his  milieu,  prefer- 
ably not  in  the  words  of  today,  but  of 
the  artist’s  contemporaries.  There  he 
may  find  at  least  a part  of  the  artist’s 
attitude  toward  Nature,  Man  and  God 
already  formulated,  already  verbalized. 

The  direct  esthetic  experience  of  a 
work  of  art  can  soak  in,  perhaps  slow- 
ly and  only  through  repeated  contact, 
until  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  art 
have  been  absorbed.  But  this  cannot 
be  a passive  contact.  Rather  it  should 
be  a contemplative  association,  the  end 
result  of  which  will  be  that  the  con- 


cepts realized  and  the  principles  uti- 
lized have  become  so  firmly  imbedded 
through  our  experience  that  they  can- 
not be  divorced  from  it.  Then,  and 
only  then,  should  we  risk  verbalization 
of  the  principles  we  have  perceived. 

In  a general  way  this  is  a justifica- 
tion for  the  existence  of  museums.  Few 
individuals  are  fortunate  enough  to 
own  great  works  of  art.  In  a museum 
the  single  work  of  art  is  accessible  to 
everyone,  a unique  and  precious  thing 
for  which  there  is  no  alternative  and 
to  which  one  may  return  again  and 
again  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

If  we  who  teach  could  only  teach  in 
unverbalized  concepts,  or  in  intuitions 
— in  the  "feelings.”  In  this  respect 
music  and  die  visual  arts  have  a leg  up, 
as  it  were,  on  the  process,  for,  as  one 
teacher  put  it,  "music  sounds  the  way 
the  feeling  feels”;  and  he  might  have 
said,  "a  picture  looks  the  way  the  feel- 
ing feels.”  We  would  not  run  the  risk 
of  stealing  the  bloom  from  the  artist’s 
efforts,  of  forcing  him  into  a stereo- 
typed verbal  mold  — or  of  having 
thrown  back  to  us  in  Final  Examina- 
tion the  very  cliches  we  abused  in  our 
lectures. 

Verbal  articulation  can  do  violence 
not  only  to  others’  thinking  but  like- 
wise to  our  own  creative  efforts,  and  to 
the  formation  of  our  minds.  "The 
function  of  a University,”  said  Alfred 
North  Whitehead  in  The  Aims  of 
Education,  "is  to  enable  you  to  shed 
details  in  favor  of  principles.  When 
I speak  of  principles  I hardly  ever 
speak  of  verbal  formulations.  A prin- 
ciple which  has  thoroughly  soaked  into 
you  is  rather  a mental  habit  than  a 
formal  statement." 

He  obviously  had  this  in  mind,  too, 
when  he  observed,  in  a passage  pain- 
fully relative  to  this  matter  of  "art  ap- 
preciation” and  of  crude  verbalization 
about  pre-verbal  experience.  ",  . . 
spoken  language  is  just  a series  of 
squeaks.” 
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Faculty  News 

By  Ruth  W.  Martling,  '47 


President  Stevenson  Is  Honored 

President  W.  E.  Stevenson  gave 
the  commencement  address  and  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  Colorado  College  on 
June  3.  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  Priscilla 
Stevenson,  ’51,  also  attended  this  com- 
mencement at  which  the  Stevenson's 
daughter,  Helen  Day,  was  graduated. 

Dean  George  W.  Adams  presented 
Mr.  Stevenson  for  the  degree  with  this 
statement: 

"Mr.  President,  I have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  for  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws,  William  Ed- 
wards Stevenson.  Son  of  Princeton 
and  Oxford,  a distinguished  member 
of  the  legal  profession,  he  is  now  the 
president  of  a great  liberal  arts  college. 
In  honoring  him  we  are  honoring  a ver- 
satility seldom  met  with  in  these  times. 
Dr.  Stevenson  has  been  one  of  the  great 
athletes  of  his  generation.  He  has  served 
with  the  Marine  Corps  in  one  war  and 
has  ably  administered  the  Red  Cross 
in  overseas  theaters  during  another 
war.  In  time  of  peace  he  has  never 
been  too  busy  for  manifold  civic  and 
philanthropic  services.  We  can  think 
of  no  better  example  for  today’s  young 
graduates.” 

J.  L.  Finan,  L.  D.  Hartson,  and 
H.  E.  Weaver  of  the  psychology  de- 
partment attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Midwestern  Psychological  Association 
in  Detroit,  May  5 and  6.  Professor 
Hartson  attended  a meeting  of  the  na- 
tional committee  concerned  with  the 
training  of  psychologists  on  the  M.A. 
level. 

Julian  S.  Fowler,  college  li- 
brarian, attended  the  meeting  of  the 
librarians’  section  of  the  Ohio  College 
Association  in  Columbus  on  April  22 
and  the  northeast  section  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Library  Association  on  May 
12  at  Kent  University.  With  other 
members  of  the  library  staff,  he  at- 
tended the  national  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  Cleve- 
land from  July  16  to  22. 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kepler,  professor 
of  New  Testament  language  and  litera- 
ture, was  awarded  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  sacred  theology  from 
Baldwin-Wallace  College  on  May  12, 
during  ceremonies  inaugurating  Dr. 
John  L.  Knight  as  president  of  the  col- 
lege. He  was  presented  for  his  degree 
by  Dr.  Frank  G.  Lankard,  dean  of  Bald- 
win-Wallace. 


George  E.  Simpson,  head  of  the 
department  of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology,  has  been  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science. 

Ralph  H.  Singleton,  associate 
professor  of  English,  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "Analysis  of  a Poem” 
which  has  been  accepted  for  publica- 
tion by  College  English. 

Warren  Taylor,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English,  will  teach  this  sum- 
mer in  the  Portland  Center  of  the 
Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Dolliver,  dean  of 
women,  was  keynote  speaker  at  Lake 
Erie  College  for  their  Vocational 
Guidance  Day,  May  10.  She  also 
spoke  at  Wooster  College’s  Recogni- 
tion Day  Banquet  for  the  Women’s 
Athletic  Association  on  May  19. 

Luke  E.  Steiner,  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  head  of  the  department,  will 
be  guest  lecturer  at  the  summer  sessions 
of  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Miss- 
ouri, from  July  19  to  July  28  and  July 
29  to  September  1. 

Paul  William  Scheid,  assistant 
professor  of  education,  presided  at  the 
opening  session  of  a Conference  on 
UNESCO,  held  June  24th  at  Kent  State 
University. 

Carl  Wittke,  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  Western  Reserve  University 
and  former  dean  at  Oberlin  College,  is 
the  author  of  a book  just  published  by 
the  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
"The  Utopian  Communist,”  a biog- 
raphy of  Wilhelm  Weitling,  nine- 
teenth century  contemporary  of  Karl 
Marx. 

Lucius  Garvin,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, will  teach  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion at  Emory  University,  Georgia. 

Miss  Irene  Robertson,  professor 
of  organ  and  church  music,  gave  a lec- 
ture on  church  music  and  a demonstra- 
tion recital  of  appropriate  music  for 
church  services  at  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church  of  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  American  Guild  of  Or- 
ganists on  May  15.  On  May  7 she  gave 
a monthly  concert  at  Old  Stone  Church, 
Cleveland.  The  program  included 
sacred  works  from  Palestrina,  Virtoria, 
and  Frescobaldi. 

Professor  Robertson  will  teach  at  the 
summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  from  June  26  to 
August  4. 


Three  Retire  From  Faculty 

Mrs.  Edith  Taylor  Hall,  Miss 
Verna  Brooks,  and  Howard  Rob- 
inson retire  from  the  Oberlin  faculty 
this  year.  Mrs.  Hall,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  conservatory,  has  been 
connected  with  the  conservatory  since 
1923,  first  as  instructor  in  singing, 
later  in  administrative  capacities.  She 
went  on  leave  of  absence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  taking  up  her 
residence  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  where  she 
has  built  a home. 

Miss  Verna  Brooks,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education,  began  her 
work  in  Oberlin  in  1927,  coming  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  where  she  had 
taught  for  a number  of  years.  She  has 
taught  in  summer  sessions  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Miss  Brooks  did  her  under- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  receiving  her  A.B.  degree  there, 
and  studied  also  at  Harvard  University, 
New  York  Chautauqua,  North  Ameri- 
can Gymnastic  Union,  Indianapolis, 
Chalif’s  Russian  Normal  School  of 
Dancing  in  New  York  City,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. She  did  special  work  with 
Cecil  Sharp,  authority  on  English 
country  dancing  and  with  Elizabeth 
Burchenal. 

Miss  Brooks’  special  fields  have  been 
sports  and  national  dancing.  She  has 
been  the  faculty  member  in  charge  of 
the  Yale-Princeton  game  for  23  years 
and  is  nationally  known  for  her  work 
with  women’s  baseball  and  basketball. 

She  will  continue  living  in  Oberlin. 

Professor  Robinson  came  to  Oberlin 
in  1937  from  Ohio  State  University. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  taught  at  Wesley- 
an College  ( McGill ) , Montreal,  Carle- 
ton  College,  and  Miami  University, 
where  he  was  also  dean  of  the  liberal 
arts  faculty.  He  has  taught  summer 
sessions  at  the  Universities  of  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  Western  Reserve,  In- 
diana, Clark,  Missouri,  and  Columbia. 

Professor  Robinson  has  published 
several  books  and  many  articles.  His 
most  recent  book,  The  British  Post 
Office,  brought  him  many  honors  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  is  an  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Philatelic  Society 
and  a member  of  the  Postal  History 
Society  (an  international  society  with 
headquarters  in  London).  He  holds 
degrees  from  Hamline,  Columbia,  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Dean 
Carl  Wittke  in  May  1948,  Professor 
Robinson  served  as  acting  dean  of  the 
college  for  more  than  a year. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence  during  the  past  academic  year; 
he  and  Mrs.  Robinson  have  been 
traveling  in  England  and  Africa. 
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Oberlin  Adds  Twenty-one 
To  Fall  Teaching  Staff 


Paintings  Are  Exhibited 

Paintings  by  Miss  Jessie  B.  Trefe- 
then,  associate  professor  emeritus  of 
fine  arts,  will  be  seen  this  summer  in 
several  eastern  exhibtions.  A collection 
of  water  colors,  all  done  in  Maine,  were 
at  the  Farnsworth  Art  Museum,  Rock- 
land, Maine,  until  June  1,  when  they 
were  sent  to  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
Bowdoin  College,  for  a commencement 
exhibition  there.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a commencement  exhibition 
of  her  water  colors,  oils,  and  pencil 
drawings,  all  done  in  Mexico,  at  the 
Dwight  Art  Building,  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  Miss  Trefethen  will  show 
three  water  colors  at  the  Art  Center, 
Ogunquit,  Maine,  this  summer. 

Professor  Thomas  S.  Kepler,  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  re- 
cently gave  a series  of  lectures  at  Okla- 
homa City  to  the  Methodist  ministers 
of  the  state  on  "Contemporary  Reli- 
gious Movements.” 

Francis  W.  Buckler,  professor  of 
church  history,  was  chairman  of  the 
program  and  local  arrangements  com- 
mittee for  the  American  Society  of 
Church  History  which  held  a program 
in  Oberlin  April  21  and  22. 

Professor  John  D.  Lewis,  of  the 
department  of  political  science,  has  con- 
tributed a chapter  to  a book,  "The 
Study  of  Comparative  Government.” 
The  book  has  been  written  by  former 
students  of  Professor  Emeritus  Fred- 
eric A.  Ogg  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin political  science  department  in 
his  honor. 

Associate  Professor  Chester  L. 
Shaver,  of  the  English  department, 
has  a review  entitled  "Two  Parts  of  a 
Philosophy”  in  the  May  20  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature. 

On  May  27,  J.  Jeffery  Auer,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  speech,  served  as  the 
outside  examiner  for  senior  speech 
majors  at  Denison  University. 

Articles  by  Mr.  Auer  and  Francis 
X.  Roellinger,  Jr.,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English,  appeared  in  the  April, 
1950  issue  of  the  Ohio  Stat-e  Archeo- 
logical and  Historical  Quarterly. 

Ben  W.  Lewis,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, will  teach  courses  in  public 
regulation  of  industry  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  this  summer. 

Under  a Fulbright  Teaching  Fellow- 
ship, Professor  Emeritus  R.  A.  Jel- 
liffe,  retired  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment, will  teach  at  the  Central 
Philippine  College,  Iloilo  City,  for  one 
year,  starting  in  the  fall  of  1950. 

W.  Robert  Rankin,  YM  Secretary 
and  director  of  Religious  Activities  of 
Oberlin  College,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  College  and  University 
chaplains. 


New  faculty  have  recently  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  next  academic  year  as 
follows:  George  A.  Lanyi,  assistant 
professor  of  political  science;  Sheldon 
S.  Wolin,  assistant  professor  of  polit- 
ical science;  Mrs.  Rachel  Metzler 
Hannon,  lecturer  in  English,  part 
time;  Mrs.  Marjorie  L.  Hoover, 
lecturer  in  German,  part  time;  Miss 
Rose  Marie  Grentzer,  professor  of 
music  education  and  chairman  of  that 
department  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music;  Warren  Stannard,  instruc- 
tor in  oboe  and  theory;  David  Van 
Hoesen,  instructor  in  bassoon  and 
music  education;  Nathan  Gott- 
SCHALK,  assistant  professor  of  violin 
for  two  years;  Miss  Sara  Houston, 
assistant  professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  two  years;  Miss  Helen  A. 
Lund,  instructor  in  English  for  one 
year;  Miss  Barbara  Calmer,  instruc- 
tor in  physical  education  for  two  years; 
Robert  Frank  Reiff,  instructor  in 
fine  arts,  one  year;  Miss  JACQUELINE 
Rorabeck,  instructor  in  economics, 
two  years;  Seymour  Slive,  instructor 
in  fine  arts  for  one  year;  William 
Charles  Creasy,  assistant  in  the 
Reading  Clinic  for  one  year;  Miss 
Esther  Metz,  instructor  in  singing, 
two  years;  Joseph  R.  Wood,  instructor 
in  theory,  for  two  years;  Ellsworth 
C.  Carlson,  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory, two  years;  John  M.  Major,  in- 
structor in  English,  two  years;  BRAD- 
FORD Cook,  instructor  in  Romance 
languages  and  literatures,  two  years; 
and  Charles  B.  Woodbury,  assistant 
professor  of  psychology,  one  year. 

Lanyi . . . 

Mr.  Lanyi  was  born  in  Hungary  and 
studied  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Zurich, 
and  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
His  Ph.D.  is  from  Harvard,  where  he 
was  a tutor  and  teaching  fellow  in  the 
department  of  government  for  a year 
and  a half.  Since  September,  1947, 
he  has  been  an  assistant  professor  of 
political  science  at  Brown  University. 
Mr.  Lanyi  is  a specialist  in  the  field  of 
international  affairs,  and  his  Ph.D. 
thesis  on  "Oliver  Cromwell  and  His 
Age”  won  the  Toppan  Prize  as  the 
best  thesis  in  political  scence  at  Har- 
vard in  the  year  1948-49.  During  the 
war  Mr.  Lanyi  was  for  two  years  with 
the  Office  of  War  Information  as  an 
expert  on  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia. 

Wolin,  Hannon,  Hoover  . . . 

Mr.  Wolin  ("Shelly”)  graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  1944  and  received 


his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  where  he  has 
been  an  instructor.  Recently  he  re- 
turned from  a year  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity in  England  where  he  has  been 
studying  on  a Harvard  fellowship.  Mrs. 
Wolin  is  the  former  Emily  Purvis,  also 
of  the  Oberlin  College  class  of  1944. 

Mrs.  Hannon  teaches  English  in  the 
Oberlin  High  School. 

Mrs.  Hoover,  the  former  Marjorie 
Lawson,  taught  in  the  German  depart- 
ment 1938-43,  first  as  instructor  and 
then  as  assistant  professor.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Andrew  G.  Hoover  of  the  de- 
partment of  English. 

Grentzer  . . . 

Miss  Grentzer  comes  to  Oberlin  from 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New 
York  City  where  she  has  been  chair- 
main  of  the  music  education  depart- 
ment since  1945.  Her  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  are  from  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  In  addition  to 
having  contributed  much  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Music  Educators  Na- 
tional Conference,  Miss  Grentzer  is 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Film  Music  Council,  national  director 
of  American  Music  Awards  for  Sigma 
Alpha  Iota,  and  member  of  the  music 
committee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
the  National  Education  Association, 
and  the  Music  Teachers  National  Asso- 
ciation. She  is  known  nationally  as  a 
lecturer  in  the  field  of  music  educa- 
tion and  as  a conductor  of  school 
choral  festivals.  Articles  she  has  writ- 
ten have  appeared  in  various  profes- 
sional journals  and  magazines. 

Stannard,  Van  Hoesen  . . . 

Mr.  Stannard  received  his  Bachelor 
of  Music  degree  at  Yale  in  1949  and 
is  a candidate  for  the  Master  of  Music 
there  this  year.  Twice  he  has  held 
the  Charles  Ditson  Scholarship  from 
Yale.  Not  only  has  he  served  as  first 
oboist  with  both  the  New  Haven  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Connecticut 
Symphony  at  Bridgeport,  but  he  has 
taught  at  Yale  University  and  at  the 
Neighborhood  Music  School  in  New 
Haven. 

Mr.  Van  Hoesen,  who  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  from  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  has  been  in- 
strumental instructor  in  the  Rochester 
Public  Schools  for  two  years  and  a 
member  of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  1946-50. 
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Gottschalk,  Houston  . . . 

Mr.  Gottschalk  received  his  A.B. 
from  Dartmouth  and  M.M.  from  Yale. 
He  was  a fellowship  student  at  the 
jaiiiiard  Graduate  School  from  1936- 
42  and  studied  with  Albert  Spalding, 
Hugo  Kortschak,  and  Richard  Burgin. 
He  has  held  teaching  positions  at  Dart- 
mouth, Manhattan  School  of  Music, 
and  is  director  of  the  music  department 
of  the  Cummington  School  of  the  Arts, 
Cummington,  Massachusetts  in  the 
summer.  His  concert  work  has  in- 
cluded membership  in  die  Chautauqua 
Symphony,  and  service  as  concert- 
master  of  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
and  assistant  concert  master  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony.  He  was  also 
concert  master  of  the  "This  is  the 
Army”  show  which  circled  the  globe 
in  performance  for  allied  troops  during 
the  war. 

Miss  Houston,  a graduate  of  Wel- 
lesley, has  a Master  of  Science  in  hy- 
giene and  physical  education  from  that 
college.  For  die  past  15  years  she  has 
been  on  the  faculty  at  Denison  Col- 
lege and  has  recently  been  in  charge  of 
their  dance  program. 

Lund,  Calmer . . . 

Miss  Lund  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa. She  has  completed  the  work  for 
her  master  of  arts  at  Smith  College,  and 
will  spend  her  second  summer  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  this  year. 

Miss  Calmer,  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  has  done  her  grad- 
uate work  at  New  York  University. 
Following  a year’s  teaching  at  Alabama 
State  College  for  Women,  Miss  Calmer 
has  been  director-instructor  in  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education  at  Lake 
Forest  College  for  the  four  years. 

Reiff,  Rorabeck  . . . 

Mr.  Reiff  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  and  is  now  doing 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  University. 
He  has  studied  art  at  Rochester  Me- 
morial Art  Gallery  and  at  the  Colorado 
Springs  Fine  Arts  Center.  In  addition 
to  two  years’  teaching  experience  at 
Muhlenberg  College,  he  has  exhibited 
in  8 one-man  shows  and  in  numerous 
general  shows. 

Miss  Rorabeck,  a Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia with  Honors  in  Economics,  has 
receved  her  A.M.  from  Columbia  and 
expects  to  finish  work  for  her  Ph.D. 
by  the  end  of  this  summer.  Her  ex- 
perience includes  one  year  as  research 
economist  in  international  trade  with 
the  General  Economics  Division  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
one  year  as  a teaching  assistant  in 
economics  at  Columbia  University,  and 
an  instructorship  in  economics  at  Po- 
mona College. 


Slive  . . . 

Mr.  Slive  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and,  after  service  in 
the  Navy,  has  been  doing  graduate 
work  diere.  He  hopes  to  complete  his 
doctoral  dissertation  by  August  1950. 
For  the  last  three  years  he  has  been 
teaching  introductory  survey  courses  in 
history  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  ar- 
chitecture, and  giving  art  lectures  in  a 
general  humanities  course  at  Chicago 
Junior  College.  His  fields  of  speciali- 
zation are  17th  Century  Dutch  paint- 
ing and  the  history  of  art  criticism  and 
theory. 

Creasy,  Metz  . . . 

Mr.  Creasy  is  a graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Wooster,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  This 
past  year  he  has  been  doing  graduate 
work  at  Kent  State  University.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  work  in  the  psychology 
department  he  is  registered  for  courses 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Miss  Metz  has  a Mus.B.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Louisville,  1945.  She 
received  a diploma  in  Voice  from  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  1949.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Collegiate  Chorale, 
New  York,  and  the  Robert  Shaw 
Chorale,  with  which  she  has  made  two 
national  tours  as  soloist,  has  appeared 
on  radio  programs,  and  has  made  re- 
cordings for  RCA  Victor.  For  two 
years  she  served  as  Choir  Director  in 
New  Albany,  Indiana,  and  for  one 
year  taught  voice  in  the  Shawnee  Girls 
High  School,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Wood,  Carlson  . . . 

Mr.  Wood,  who  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  received  his  M.A.  in  1950 
from  Columbia  University.  Follow- 
ing a two-year  period  of  study  at  Buck- 
nell  University  from  1932-34,  Mr. 
Wood  attended  the  Institute  of  Musi- 
cal Art  and  received  a diploma  in  piano 
from  there  in  1936.  In  1940  the  Juil- 
liard Graduate  School  awarded  him  a 
diploma  in  composition  and  he  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  from  the  Juilliard 


School  of  Music  in  1949.  Mr.  Wood’s 
professional  experience  includes  a year 
as  head  of  the  music  department  of 
Union  Junior  College,  two  years  as 
staff  composer  and  lecturer  of  the 
Chekhov  Theatre  Studio  and  two  years 
as  an  instructor  in  music,  English,  and 
French  at  the  Manumit  School.  From 
1940  to  1950,  Mr.  Wood  was  in  resi- 
dence in  New  York  City  as  a free- 
lance composer,  conductor  and  ar- 
ranger. 

Mr.  Carlson,  who  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  1939  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
has  received  both  his  M.  A.  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  Harvard.  He  was  the  stu- 
dent representative  to  Oberlin-in-China 
in  1939  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Relief  in  Chungking  in 
1943-44.  From  1944  to  1947,  he  was 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  first  drafting 
proposed  plans  for  O.S.S.  in  China  and 
later  with  the  division  of  commercial 
policy  in  the  State  Department  deal- 
ing with  American  commercial  rela- 
tions widi  the  Philippines,  Korea, 
Siam  and  Japan. 

Major,  Cook,  Woodbury  . . . 

Mr.  Major  who  was  a Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa graduate  from  Syracuse  University, 
has  also  received  an  M.A.  from  that 
school.  He  has  been  awarded  both  an 
M.A.  and  a Ph.D.  from  Harvard  and 
has  served  with  the  armed  forces  two 
and  one-half  years  in  India  and  China. 
He  taught  for  one  year  at  the  Salis- 
bury School,  Salisbury,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Cook,  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  grad- 
uate of  Williams  College,  is  a candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Yale 
University.  He  has  taught  French  at 
Williams  College,  Northampton  High 
School,  and  Smith  College. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  a Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  Oberlin  in  1940,  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  Yale  University  in 
1 948.  He  was  in  the  army  for  four  years 
working  on  test  construction  and  as  a 
clinical  psychologist.  He  has  taught 
at  Connecticut  College  and  is  now  an 
assistant  professor  at  Amherst  College. 


Perennial  Winner 

. . . at  the  alumni  golf  tournament , John  L.  Landis,  ’20,  flashes  a big  smile. 
John  won  the  J.  W.  Meriam  trophy.  On  the  right,  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’ll, 
awards  an  honorary  varsity  "O”  to  George  E.  Willbond,  coach  of  Yeoman 
soccer  teams  for  twenty  years 
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Spotlight  on- — — " 

The  (am  p iis  fo  limn1  ii  In  lor 

REPORTING  THE  STUDENT  SIDE  OF  OBERLIN  NEWS 
by  John  W.  Barnett,  '50 


One  episode  from  the  mildly  satirical 
movie  "Through  Darkest  Oberlin  with 
Gun  and  Camera,"  produced  in  May 
to  benefit  the  Consolidated  Relief 
Drive,  gained  almost  universal  student 
acclaim.  It  taunted  the  mechanics  of 
education  by  showing  four  faculty 
members,  Professors  Vance,  Wagner, 
Finan,  and  Ebersole,  all  portrayed  by 
themselves,  tossing  giant  dice,  one  ap- 
propriately labeled  with  grades  from 
A to  F,  the  other  with  random  pluses 
and  minuses,  in  order  to  determine  stu- 
dents' bluebook  grades.  Perhaps  the 
popularity  of  this  particular  scene  can 
be  attributed  in  part  to  its  symbolizing 
the  most  important  subject  of  student 
interest  during  the  spring  semester  in 
the  columns  of  the  Review  and  in 
campus  bull  sessions:  the  workings  of 
the  educational  process. 

After  from  12  to  16  years  of  endur- 
ing that  process,  nearly  every  college 
student  has  some  personal  views  — or 
at  least  grievances  — about  educational 
policy.  Because  many,  like  Henry 
Adams  never  get  what  they  think  they 
wanted  from  formal  education  and  be- 
cause many  more  are  uncertain  as  to 
when  and  where  real  education  begins 
or  ends,  complaints  and  criticisms  are 
the  only  universals  in  the  educational 
process.  Recognizing  this  and  noting 
the  weaknesses  of  sporadic  and  hastily 
organized  student  congresses  in  elicit- 
ing carefully  considered  student  views 
on  education,  the  Oberlin  Faculty  pro- 
posed early  this  year  the  establishment 
of  a special  student-faculty  committee 
through  which  student  suggestions  on 
educational  policy  could  be  channeled 
to  the  Faculty  for  action. 

Approved  by  the  Faculty-Student 
Conference  Committee  on  January  3 
and  by  the  Student  Council  a week 
later,  the  new  Faculty-Student  Liaison 
Committee  on  Educational  Policy  be- 
came a reality  on  February  23  with  the 
election  of  nine  students,  three  from 
each  of  the  social  science,  physical  sci- 
ence, and  humanities  divisions,  and 
six  Faculty  members.  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  Richard  Crout,  '51,  the 
student  members  of  the  Committee, 
Phillip  Allen,  '50,  Franklin  Kissane,  '50, 
Robert  Knight,  ’50,  Frazier  Mattson, 
'5 1,  James  Reynolds,  '50,  Steven  Grend- 
zier,  '51,  Charles  Hoffmann,  '51,  and 
Janet  Huntley,  '50,  met  bi-weekly,  both 
to  discuss  those  plans  submitted  to 
them  by  the  Faculty  Committee  and 
to  initiate  proposals  of  their  own.  They 


then  met  with  the  six  Faculty  mem- 
bers on  the  alternate  weeks. 

Since  the  new  Faculty  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  had  been  meeting 
since  September  and  was  anxious  to  re- 
port its  progress  to  the  entire  Faculty 
this  year,  the  student  committee  dis- 
closed at  the  end  of  the  semester  that 
"we  have  concentrated  on  discussing 
their  proposals  rather  than  using  our 
time  to  initiate  plans  of  our  own  late  in 
the  year."  Specific  areas  of  discussion 
have  included  last  year’s  Student  Con- 
gress proposals  on  educational  policy, 
the  grading  system,  the  Faculty  advisory 
program,  the  registration  plan,  and  the 
physical  education  requirement. 

While  the  Faculty-Student  Liaison 
Committee  on  Educational  Policy  this 
year  has  been  primarily  a discussion 
group  for  proposals  already  made  by 
the  Faculty,  another  student  group  has 
been  working  on  campus  to  formulate 
its  own  body  of  education  aims  and 
suggestions  for  Oberlin.  The  YMCA 
Seminar  on  Higher  Education  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Donald  Austin,  '50, 
has  recommended  three  "integrated 
courses”  in  the  social  sciences,  physical 
sciences,  and  humanities  to  provide  the 
fundamental  background  materials  in 
those  fields:  an  expanded  and  im- 
proved Faculty  advisory  system;  in- 
creased cooperation  between  students 
and  faculty  members  in  the  actual 
planning  of  courses;  and  a change  in 
emphasis  in  grading  policy  from  blue- 
books  "parrotting  back”  material  given 
by  instructors  in  their  lectures  to  papers 
and  projects  planned  and  executed  by 
the  students  themselves. 

"A  lot  of  the  general  ideas  (in  the 
report)  are  good,”  commented  Dean 
Blair  Stewart  in  a Review  interview, 
"but  in  specific  situations  at  Oberlin 
they  would  be  hard  to  work  out.”  On 
this  point  the  Dean  was  speaking  from 
actual  experience,  for  the  Facility  itself, 
through  its  own  Educational  Policy 
Committee,  established  just  this  year, 
has  been  attempting  to  formulate  solu- 
tions to  many  of  the  same  problems 
with  a view  toward  giving  the  Oberlin 
student  a more  meaningful  education. 

Two  of  its  suggestions,  both  stem- 
ming originally  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  last  year's  Student  Congress, 
have  already  been  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty.  First,  the  College  has  estab- 
lished a joint  liberal  arts-engineering 
program  with  the  Case  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Cleveland  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
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whereby  a student  can  receive  both  his 
AB  and  engineering  degrees  in  six 
years.  And  second,  the  much-abused 
advisory  system  has  been  given  a shot 
in  the  arm.  A specially  appointed 
Faculty  member  will  now  assist  the 
Dean  in  the  administration  of  the 
program,  while  three  members  of  the 
department  of  psychology  will  devote 
to  advisory  duties  as  much  time  be- 
tween them  as  a single  full-time  spe- 
cial adviser. 

A third  recommendation,  however, 
struck  closest  to  the  problem  students 
are  most  concerned  with  today,  if  the 
frequency  of  its  appearance  in  Review 
editorials,  letters  to  the  editor,  and  stu- 
dent discussions  is  an  accurate  indica- 
tion. That  recommendation  concerned 
the  grading  system,  which  has  been 
assaulted  from  every  angle  by  students 
as  being  too  competitive,  too  imper- 
sonal, and  too  frequently  based  on 
spewing  forth  a professor’s  own  lecture 
notes  on  examinations.  But  at  its  June 
meeting  the  Faculty  voted  down  the 
Committee’s  proposal.  The  students 
themselves  did  not  even  have  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  the  nature  of  the 
revision  under  consideration. 

This  tinkering  with  the  grading  sys- 
tem, with  the  advisory  program,  and  in 
general  with  the  machinery  of  educa- 
tion has,  according  to  some  students 
and  Faculty  members,  only  tended  to 
obscure  the  vital  problem  of  education: 
the  formulation  of  first  principles  of 
educational  philosophy.  The  kind  of 
college  Oberlin  is  to  become  in  the 
future  depends  in  the  final  analysis  on 
how  bravely  and  persistently  that 
problem  is  faced.  It  is  encouraging 
then  to  note  during  the  past  year  a 
renewed  interest  at  Oberlin  in  educa- 
tional philosophy.  This  has  been  a 
year  which  has  seen  Chancellor  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins,  h.w.,  T9,  present 
his  "great  books”  view  of  education 
in  person  to  Oberlin  students  and  Fac- 
ulty members,  and  Professor  Thomas 
H.  LeDuc  attack  the  Chicago  school 
of  educational  philosophy  in  a popular 
chapel  address.  The  Student  Liaison 
Committee  itself,  perhaps  at  the  chal- 
lenge of  these  two  speakers,  has  recom- 
mended as  a fundamental  goal  "study- 
ing the  long-range  aims  of  a liberal 
education  . . 

No  better  starting  point  for  this 
study  can  be  found  than  in  the  historic 
Oberlin  educational  idea  itself,  which 
Professor  Warren  Taylor  so  carefully 
defined  in  his  alumni  lecture  on  June 
10:  . . the  end  of  college  education  is 

to  develop,  in  a democratic  atmosphere, 
by  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  work, 
maturing,  self-governing  individuals, 
who,  by  their  abilities,  their  will,  and 
their  authority  over  themselves,  can 
help  in  maintaining  and  increasing  the 
stature  of  humanity.” 
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The  Image  of  the  Thing  We  Hate 


r O WAKE  up  one  morning,  and 
suddenly,  without  warning,  hear 
oneself  called  traitor,  red,  Case  No.  1 
on  a list  of  card-carrying  Communists 
infiltrated  into  the  State  Department, 
charges  that  in  a split  second  reverberate 
all  over  the  United  States  and  the 
world  as  well,  — no,  this  can't  happen 
here.  This  is  the  twentieth  century. 
We  are  a sane  people  with  a saving 
sense  of  humor.  We  have  courts  of 
law  to  protect  us,  operating  on  the 
principles  of  due  process,  fair  play,  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  until  guilt  is 
proved,  verdicts  by  a jury  of  our  peers, 
etc.  Furthermore,  we  possess  a great 
and  persuasive  political  philosophy, 
"fundamental  freedoms  for  all,"  "gov- 
ernment of,  by  and  for  the  people,”  to 
which  we  are  dedicated  and  for  which 
we  are  seeking  converts  all  over  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

That  political  philosophy,  to  be  sure, 
is  under  fire  and  is  being  challenged, 
as  never  before,  by  a new  and  detestable 
philosophy,  and  the  danger  is  very 
great,  both  from  within  and  without. 
But  we  are  a great  and  powerful  people, 
we  have  an  army,  a navy,  a police  force, 
executives  and  legislators  second  to 
none  to  protect  us.  We  are  thoroughly 
alerted  to  the  danger,  prepared  and 
strong.  No,  nothing  like  that  can  pos- 
sibly happen  here. 

Yet  it  did  happen.  And  not  only  to 
me  but  to  others  equally  innocent  as 
well.  Out  of  the  blue  sky  came  the 
red  thunderbolt  to  strike  us  all.  And 
although  we  all  instantly  and  vehe- 
mently denied  the  charges,  the  truth,  as 
is  well  known  in  such  cases,  never 
catches  up  with  the  lie,  and  we  will  all 
of  us  be  branded,  to  a certain  extent  at 
least,  forever. 

I am  the  fortunate  — or  unfortunate 
— possessor  of  what  my  Republican 
Wall  Street  lawyer  (hired  especially 
for  the  occasion)  called  a "misplaced” 
sense  of  humor,  and  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  few  days  in  my  life,  while 
horrifying,  nevertheless  had  certain 
aspects  of  grim  comedy.  From  the 
moment  at  twelve  noon,  when  the  first 
reporter  interrupted  a lawyers  confer- 
ence in  my  office  on  what  he  called  a 
"matter  of  life  and  death”  and  broke 
the  news  to  me,  throughout  that 
frenzied  day  during  which  they  even 
brought  television  cameras  into  my 
office  and  blew  out  all  the  fuses  in  the 
building,  throughout  the  succeeding 
week  end  of  frantic  search  through  my 
files  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  for 
material  with  which  to  prove  my  inno- 
cence, throughout  the  batteries  of  Klieg 


By  Dorothy  Kenyon,  h'50 

lights  and  of  microphones  at  the  Senate 
hearing,  down  through  that  train  ride 
home  when  I found  David  Lilienthal 
in  the  seat  beside  me  and  he  asked  me 
how  I had  got  along,  there  was  a wild 
grotesquerie  about  it  all  to  which  a 
Swift  or  Cervantes  alone  could  have 
done  justice. 

The  joke  was  perhaps  not  very  funny 
but  it  was  immense,  and  it  was  at  the 
expense,  not  of  me  who  was  merely  a 
pawn  in  the  game,  but  of  the  American 
people. 

Can  we  afford  jokes  like  that?  I 
wonder.  It  would  be  well  if  all  of  us 
wondered.  How  can  such  jokes  come 
about,  how  did  this  one  happen,  and 
what  can  we  do  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence? Even  more  essential,  what  can 
we  do  to  protect  the  basic  things  we 
love  and  live  by,  which  now  are  in  such 
danger,  and  which  this  incredibly 
clumsy  and  foolishly  bad  joke  was  real- 
ly designed  (let  us  charitably  hope)  to 
help  and  not  to  hinder? 

I can’t  give  all  the  answers.  I can 
only  see  a little  part  of  the  whole,  the 
part  that  concerns  me.  So  I may  be 
pardoned  if  I indulge  briefly  in  a bit 
of  personal  history.  I came  into  the 
picture  really  by  accident  ( they  thought 
I worked  in  the  State  department! ) 
and  apparently  as,  and  only  as,  a 
"joiner.”  This  made  me  ipso  facto  a 
suspicious  character.  "Guilt  by  asso- 
ciation” was  my  crime. 

Now  there  is  no  question  about  it, 
I have  joined  many  organizations.  Why 
shouldn’t  I?  I have  lived  a long  life, 
I have  great  energy,  curiosity,  enor- 
mous interest  in  ideas  and  in  people, 
above  all  great  faith  in  the  power  of 
ideas.  This  sounds  old-fashioned,  I 
admit,  in  this  era  when  it  is  fashionable 
to  be  disillusioned.  But  it  is  my  phi- 
losophy and  my  way  of  life. 

Most  of  the  organizations  I have 
joined  at  one  time  or  another  are  well 
known  and  highly  reputable.  But  even 
the  few  that  turned  out  to  be  not  so  good 
all  started  out  as  bright  ideas  which 
struck  my  fancy,  and  1 stayed  in  each 
of  them  only  a short  time,  getting  out 
in  each  case  because  I didn’t  like  what 
was  going  on. 

During  the  period  of  the  LaGuardia 
reform  administration  in  which  1 
served  in  the  nineteen  thirties  (the 
period  of  most  of  my  joinings)  all 
kinds  of  people  knew  me,  they  came  to 
tell  me  about  ideas  they  had,  they  asked 
my  support  for  this  and  that.  La- 
Guardia encouraged  me  to  encourage 
them.  Perhaps  at  times  we  went  too 
far,  undoubtedly  we  made  mistakes. 


But  if  we  did,  it  was  through  generous 
motives,  never  for  sinister  purposes. 
Perhaps  this  is  soft-headed.  But  if  so 
you  must  call  LaGuardia  and  many 
others  like  us  soft-headed  too. 

For  this  I have  now  been  called  a 
traitor,  pilloried,  cross-examined,  spied 
on,  the  recipient  of  anonymous  letters, 
my  professional  reputation,  my  brains 
and  character,  all  cast  in  doubt. 

What  effect  does  an  experience  like 
this  have?  Assuming  one  survives  the 
terrible  hurt  of  it  all,  will  I,  for  instance, 
ever  be  able  to  live  quite  the  same 
proud,  free,  adventurous  life  of  the 
spirit  I had  always  lived  previously? 
Or  will  I be  frightened?  Will  I look 
over  my  shoulder  every  time  anyone 
tells  me  of  a new  idea  for  fear  an  in- 
former may  be  lurking  there — as  hap- 
pened in  Hitler’s  Germany?  Will  1 
make  my  ideal  in  life  keeping  down 
(not  up)  with  the  Jonses?  Will  I seek 
conformity  and  the  dead  level  of  me- 
diocrity as  the  only  safe  course? 

Well,  if  I do,  something  precious 
will  have  gone  out  of  America,  and 
we  will  all  of  us  be  defeated  in  our 
battle  of  ideas  with  Russia.  For  if 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  wholly  Ameri- 
can and  non-Russian,  it  is  our  freedom 
to  think,  to  express  those  thoughts  and 
to  hear  the  thoughts  of  others  freely 
given  without  fear  or  intimidation  of 
any  sort.  America  is  built  on  adventur- 
ing minds,  ranging  freely  over  the  en- 
tire world  of  ideas.  When  the  shadow 
of  fear  falls  over  those  minds  it  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Of  course,  as  far  as  I am  concerned, 
there  is  not  much  danger.  In  this  holo- 
caust I was  lucky  to  be  Case  No.  1,  to 
come  first  when  the  public  gaze  was 
still  fixed  on  the  scene.  I was  also 
lucky  to  have  had  a pretty  full  life  be- 
hind me  as  proof  of  what  I am  and 
what  1 believe  in,  and  to  have  many 
good  friends  to  testify  for  me.  But  I 
was  even  luckier  in  that  my  job,  and 
therefore  my  bread  and  butter,  were 
not  at  stake.  My  clients  are  not  going 
to  desert  me  because  of  this  grotesque 
buffoonery  (at  least  I hope  not!),  my 
tools  are  all  in  my  head,  and  I can  still 
probably  manage  to  earn  my  living.  So 
I can  afford  to  stick  on  my  white 
charger  and  do  battle  as  before. 

But  not  all  of  those  accused  are  quite 
so  lucky.  Some  of  them  have  govern- 
ment jobs  on  which  their  livelihood  de- 
pends, others  are  young  and  have  no 
such  established  course  of  conduct  to 
point  to  as  1 had,  nor  as  many  friends  of 
established  reputation  as  an  older  per- 
son would  naturally  have  acquired. 

Others,  in  important  policy-making 
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posts,  represent  our  country  in  the  cru- 
cial field  of  foreign  relations,  never 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  now. 
What  about  them  and  the  effect  not 
only  upon  their  influence  and  careers, 
but  also  upon  their  spirit,  their  morale, 
their  ability  to  give  the  best  that  is  in 
them?  What  about  our  country  that 
needs  the  best  it  can  get? 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
aspect  of  the  whole  dirty  business.  As 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Journal, 
speaking  for  some  of  these  people,  has 
said: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
job  has  been  rendered  more  difficult. 
Our  adversaries  have  been  given  aid 
and  comfort;  some,  at  least,  of  our 
friends  have  been  appalled  and  con- 
fused; and  our  own  morale  has  suffered 
a blow  from  behind. 

"Should  we,  then,  conclude  that  in 
our  reporting  we  should  hedge  and 
evade  bold  judgments,  being  careful 
always  to  write  nothing  that  ten  years 
later  could  be  misinterpreted  and  used 
against  us? 

"The  temptation  will  be  to  trim,  to 
shirk  the  responsibility  for  difficult 
decisions,  to  be  over  cautious  in  calling 
attention  to  dangerous  situations,  and 
to  avoid  giving  expression  to  any 
opinion  which  may  not  be  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  the  prevailing  views  of  those 
above  us.  Such  temptations  must  be 
resisted.” 

Or  as  even  more  cogently  stated  by 
Henry  L.  Stimson: 

"No  matter  what  else  may  occur,  the 
present  charges  have  already  spattered 
mud  upon  individuals  of  the  highest 
integrity,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  the  denial  cannot  always  over- 
take the  accusation.  It  should  by  now 
be  wholly  clear  that  indiscriminate  ac- 
cusations of  this  sort  are  doubly  offen- 
sive; they  damage  the  innocent,  and 
they  help  protect  the  guilty.  For  if  the 
accuser  is  so  stupid  as  to  connect  a man 
like  Ambassador  Jessup  with  commu- 
nism, are  not  all  such  accusations  made 
suspect? 

"More  important  by  far,  the  method 
of  the  present  charges  directly  and 
dangerously  impedes  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  our  government.  It 
creates  abroad  a feeling  that  we  are 
frightened  and  suspicious  of  each  other; 
it  diverts  our  attention,  at  home,  from 
the  genuine  and  pressing  problems  of 
our  foreign  affairs;  it  requires  of  many 
high  officials  that  they  desert  their 
proper  duties  in  order  to  prepare  and 
deliver  such  extensive  replies  as  that 
of  Mr.  Jessup.  Not  one  of  these  ef- 
fects would  have  resulted  from  a dis- 
interested study  of  the  loyalty  of  any 
suspected  State  Department  employee; 
each  of  them  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  charges  have 
been  made.” 


Congressmen  must  of  course  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  Congressional  immunity. 
This  is  a basic  civil  liberty,  a right 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  with- 
out which  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
government  could  not  possibly  operate 
with  that  freedom  and  independence 
which  is  essential  to  it. 

This  immunity  carries  with  it,  how- 
ever, a correlative  responsibility  not  to 
abuse  it,  a responsibility  that  rests  first 
on  Congress  itself,  which  can  enact  ap- 
propriate rules  for  the  purpose,  and 
secondly  and  ultimately  upon  the  con- 
science of  each  individual  legislator. 
The  voters  back  home  can  and  do  often 
exert  a powerful  influence  upon  a legis- 
lator’s conscience,  but  they  are  some- 
times too  far  away  or  too  little  informed 
to  be  a wholly  reliable  check. 

The  best  cure  for  the  present  evil 
would  appear  to  be  the  making  of 
rules  by  Congress.  In  formulating  such 
rules,  however,  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Congress  has  a heavy  re- 
sponsibility in  these  dangerous  times  to 
give  us  laws  ( if  we  haven’t  them  al- 
ready) that  will  adequately  guard  us 
against  the  terrible  dangers  of  the  cold 
war  and  the  actual  infiltration  by  our 
enemies  into  high  posts  which  the 
Fuchs  case  so  shockingly  illustrated. 
Congress  requires  the  broad  power  of 
investigation  for  this  purpose  just  as 
individual  Congressmen  require  indi- 


vidual immunity.  But  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power  innocent  people  cannot, 
and  must  not  be  smeared,  nor  whole 
segments  of  our  population,  whole  de- 
partments of  our  government,  become 
paralyzed  and  intimidated. 

The  evils  to  be  guarded  against  on 
both  sides  are  great,  and  it  will  take 
statesmanship  of  a high  order  to  resolve 
them. 

Congress  now  has  a good  bill  be- 
fore it,  permitting  hearings,  counsel, 
and  cross-examination  for  all  those  who 
believe  themselves  falsely  accused.  It 
would  seem  desirable,  however,  to  go 
further  than  this  and  to  limit  all  men- 
tion of  individuals  by  name  to  private 
rather  than  to  public  hearings  except  in 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

But  more  important  than  legislation 
is  the  temper  and  basic  good  sense  of 
the  American  people.  When  they 
understand  the  dangerous  drift  of 
events  and  the  dangers  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  in  such  hysterical  smear- 
ings,  as  I believe  they  are  beginning  to 
do,  they  will  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  get  back  to  common 
sense  and  fair  play. 

In  the  words  of  the  Irish  poet:  "Man 
tends  to  become  the  image  of  the  thing 
he  hates.”  We  must  never  let  that  hap- 
pen here. 

Reprinted-  from  Summer,  1950, 
Journal  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 


Honorary  Degree  Recipients 

...  at  Oberlin’s  117th  Commencement  exercises  are  pictured  above  with 
President  ID.  E.  Stevenson,  Receiving  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
letteis  were  LiUiati  Smith,  author,  and  Erwin  Panofsky,  professor  of  the 
history  of  art  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study.  Thomas  Keith  Glen- 
nan.  president  of  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  science.  Standing  next  to  President  Stevenson  are  Sir  Oliver  S. 
Franks,  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  Dorothy  Kenyon, 
lawyer,  who  were  awarded  the  honorary  doctor  of  laws.  Edward  Johnson, 
general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association,  received  the 
doctor  of  music  degree 
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Athletics 

By  William  I.  Judson 

1949-50  Is  Top  Sports  Year 


With  Commencement  over  and  the 
caps  and  gowns  packed  away  for  an- 
other year,  it  is  with  mixed  feelings  of 
triumph  and  regret  that  I review  the 
Yeoman  sports  year  of  1949-50  — 
proud  on  the  one  hand  of  their  success 
and  regretful  on  the  other  that  forty- 
six  of  those  athletes,  including  sixteen 
captains,  had  played  their  final  games 
for  Oberlin. 

Not  since  1920-21,  almost  three 
decades  ago,  have  Oberlin  teams  en- 
joyed so  many  successes  from  Septem- 
ber to  June  as  they  have  this  year. 
And,  at  that  time  they  had  only  six 
sports  as  compared  with  this  year’s 
eleven.  Six  championship  teams  and 
a team  which  compiled  the  best  over- 
all record  among  the  Conference  col- 
leges is  an  outstanding  record,  and  one 
which  will  not  soon  be  duplicated. 
The  total  tabulations  show  109  contests 
played,  79  won,  29  lost,  and  one  tied 
for  the  outstanding  winning  percent- 
age of  .731. 

Review  . . . 

Before  closing  the  book  on  the  old 
year,  here  are  a few  highlights  which 
seem  to  stand  out  in  a quick  review. 

The  grid  team,  captained  by  Bob 
Burns,  will  be  remembered  as  having 
only  a 2-6  record.  However,  their 
playing  warranted  a much  better  fate. 

After  crushing  Kenyon,  45-7,  Ober- 
lin dropped  a 21-20  verdict  to  a 
strong  Allegheny  eleven  when  the 
Gators  completed  a long  pass  in  the 
final  two  minutes  and  kicked  the  win- 
ning point.  Again  in  the  season  finale 
at  Wooster,  it  was  another  dishearten- 
ing 21-20  loss  after  leading  20-7  into 
the  last  quarter. 

Cross  country  dropped  only  one  de- 
cision out  of  eight,  as  captain  Phil 
Thomas  led  the  harriers  to  a Confer- 
ence championship  and  captured  the 
individual  title  for  the  third  time  in 
his  collegiate  career. 

In  his  first  year  as  coach,  Ben  Col- 
lins took  a veteran  soccer  squad 
through  an  undefeated  season  with  a 
2-2  tie  with  Wheaton  as  the  only 
blemish.  Offensive  minded,  the  hoot- 
ers scored  43  goals  as  against  only  11 
for  the  best  season  in  18  years.  Co- 
Captains  Howard  Curtis  and  Wesley 
Simon  led  the  team. 

Best  in  Ohio  . . . 

The  15-3  record  of  the  basketball 
team  was  the  best  among  Ohio's  col- 


leges and  their  5-1  within  the  Con- 
ference was  also  tops.  Losing  but  one 
home  game  (their  second  in  two  sea- 
sons in  the  field  house)  and  two  on 
the  road,  the  Yeoman  cagers  were  at 
their  best  in  the  tough  ones.  Building 
around  Co-Captains  Charley  Blackwell 
and  Carter  Donohoe,  two  other  seniors 
Ben  Lancashire  and  Dick  Studer,  jun- 
iors Robie  Shults  and  Dick  Kuusela, 
and  sophomores  Bob  Bent  and  Harold 
Erlenbach,  Coach  Bob  Clark  welded 
an  outfit  which  played  with  clocklike 
teamwork. 

Paul  Arnold's  fencing  team  had 
only  a 3-4  season  but  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  avenging  two  of  the 
losses  with  victories  in  return  matches 
(Case  and  Fenn)  and  capturing  the 
big  one  against  Ohio  State.  Lou  Smith 
and  Rod  Snedeker  captained  the  squad 
which  also  made  a respectable  showing 
in  the  National  Collegiate  tournament 
at  Detroit,  finishing  22nd  in  a field 
of  33  colleges  and  universities.  Senior 
Wallace  Cleland  compiled  the  most 
outstanding  record  over  the  regular 
season  with  19  wins,  one  tie,  and  a 
single  defeat  in  epee  competition. 

Second  Undefeated  Season  . . . 

Dan  Kinsey’s  swimming  team  swept 
through  its  second  straight  undefeated 
season  and  also  captured  the  Confer- 
ence crown  for  the  second  consecutive 
year.  Possessing  both  individual  stars 
in  Bruce  Kinsey,  Harry  Hunsicker 
and  Glenn  Carter,  and  team  strength 
and  balance,  the  Yeoman  swimmers 
were  pressed  in  only  one  meet  (Ro- 
chester 38-37),  to  run  their  consecu- 
tive win  streak  to  22  straight.  Kinsey 
won  two  individual  races  in  the  Con- 
ference meet  and  anchored  the  win- 
ning relay  team  to  run  his  undefeated 
string  to  eleven  during  his  four  years. 

Batting  Data  . . . 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  heavy 
rain  the  night  before  washed  out  the 
scheduled  game  with  Western  Reserve 
on  June  10.  Guy  Throner  had  a 
great  ball  club  this  spring,  a team 
which  won  nine  of  its  13  games  for 
the  best  over-all  record  among  the 
Conference  colleges.  Good  pitching, 
a strong  infield  and  a good  outfield 
was  the  answer.  It  was  a colorful 
team  to  watch.  Although  their  hitting 
was  not  too  robust,  the  team  stole  52 
bases  as  against  1 I for  the  opponents. 
Hits  were  about  even,  105  to  102,  but 


with  good  base  running  and  use  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  Yeomen  scored  80  runs 
as  against  54. 

Shortstop  Robie  Shults  led  the  team 
at  the  plate  with  a sparkling  average 
of  .352,  followed  by  left  fielder  Dick 
Studer  with  .318,  and  first  sacker  Karl 
Johnson  with  .301.  Don  Marx  hurled 
eight  of  the  victories,  Bob  Ebel  two 
and  Dick  Kuusela  one. 

The  golfers  were  the  fourth  squad 
out  of  eleven  which  failed  to  finish  in 
the  black  — winning  only  two  of  a 
dozen  matches.  Captain  Jack  Mc- 
Grann  and  Brad  Williams  were  often 
in  the  70s  but  the  opposition  was 
tough. 

Although  not  enjoying  the  same 
degree  of  success  as  his  soccer  team, 
Coach  Collins’  lacrosse  team  defeated 
Denison  and  Ohio  State  and  dropped 
two  to  Kenyon  and  one  return  game 
with  the  Buckeyes. 

Tennis  Champions  . . . 

Coach  Lysle  Butler’s  tennis  team 
completed  its  third  straight  undefeated 
season,  running  its  consecutive  win- 
ning streak  to  37.  The  team  captured 
the  Ohio  Conference  crown  by  sweep- 
ing all  the  singles  and  doubles  flights 
except  the  Number  one  singles  where 
Captain  John  Wenrich  was  eliminated 
in  the  finals.  Wenrich  and  Carter 
Donohoe  teamed  up  to  win  their  sec- 
ond straight  doubles  title. 

Topping  an  undefeated  season  with 
their  second  straight  Conference  title, 
Dan  Kinsey’s  track  team  became  the 
fourth  Yeoman  team  to  capture  an 
official  championship  during  the  year. 

Starring  for  the  Yeomen  were  sen- 
iors Captain  Dick  Ferreira,  Phil 
Thomas,  A1  LePontois  and  Wallace 
Cleland  and  junior  Tom  Palmer.  Le- 
Pontois set  a new  Oberlin  record  of 
46  feet  Va  inch  in  the  shot  put  and 
Palmer  a new  mark  of  12  feet  11  Vs 
inches  in  the  pole  vault. 

Brawn  Meets  Brain  in  These 
Top  Oberlin  Scholar-Athletes 

Exploding  the  erroneous  belief  that 
athletes  (at  least  Oberlin  athletes)  are 
more  brawny  than  brainy,  47  letter- 
men  received  degrees  from  Oberlin 
this  spring  and  eight  of  them  did  it 
with  honors. 

Carter  Donohoe  graduated  cum 
laude  with  honors  in  Economics  and 
Wallace  Cleland  was  Summa  cum 
laude  with  honors  in  Chemistry. 

Robert  Teeters,  Cleland,  Robert 
Bent,  Alfred  Heilbrun  and  Robert 
Conover  were  elected  to  Sigma  Xi  and 
Charles  Giamati,  Phil  Thomas,  Cle- 
land and  Teeters  were  elected  Pin 
Beta  Kappa.  Richard  Crout  was  also 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  during  this, 
his  junior  year. 
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A Qoad  At 'eifjlihosi 


"I’ve  had  a very  interesting  life.  I’ve 
always  been  lucky  enough  to  be  some- 
place where  things  were  going  on,” 
said  Miss  Mary  M.  Haskell,  ’89,  who 
arrived  from  Bulgaria  in  March  after 
nearly  fifty  years  there  as  missionary 
and  teacher. 

Miss  Haskell  came  home,  not  be- 
cause her  work  was  finished,  but  be- 
cause the  Communist-dominated  gov- 
ernment of  Russia’s  Balkan  satellite 
gave  her  orders  to  get  out  of  the 
country.  She  left  those  people  by 
whom  she  is  greatly  loved,  with  much 
reluctance,  and  came  away  only  when 
it  was  plain  that  she  could  do  no  more 
to  help  them. 

Born  in  Plovdiv,  the  second  largest 
city  in  Bulgaria,  of  American  parents, 
Mary  Haskell  was  the  daughter  of  mis- 
sionaries who  had  gone  to  Bulgaria  to 
establish  schools  for  the  poor.  Her 
own  schooling  was  in  America.  After 
graduating  from  Oberlin,  she  taught 
school  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  a short 
time,  and  then  went  back  to  Bulgaria 
as  a teacher  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

In  writing  of  his  sister  and  her  work, 
Henry  J.  Haskell,  ’96,  says:  "Sister 

Mary  went  to  Bulgaria  in  1890  as  a 
missionary  and  teacher.  Early  in  the 
century  came  the  two  Balkan  wars  that 
were  the  curtain  raiser  for  the  first 
World  War.  There  were  few  trained 
nurses  and  sister  Mary  volunteered.  She 
was  stationed  at  a military  hospital  at 
Adrianople  with  735  patients  when 
the  first  war  ended.  The  second  war 
abruptly  broke  out,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  Turks  would  be  in  Adrianople 
the  next  day  and  would  kill  all  the 
patients  in  the  military  hospital. 

"All  doctors,  interns  and  nurses,  and 
as  many  patients  as  could  stand  moving 
got  out  in  the  night.  In  the  morning 
when  the  Turkish  troops  arrived,  sis- 
ter Mary  found  herself  the  sole  mem- 
ber of  the  staff,  with  35  patients  who 
were  too  desperately  injured  to  be 
moved.  She  transferred  them  from  the 
Red  Cross  to  the  Red  Crescent  and 
looked  after  them  until  they  were  sent 
to  Istanbul.  She  rode  on  the  train  with 
them  to  make  sure  they  were  not  shot 
on  the  way,  and  later  arranged  their 
exchange  for  Turkish  prisoners.  For 
this  service  she  was  decorated  by  the 
Bulgarian  government. 

A few  years  later  she  came  to  the 
United  States  to  be  with  our  mother 
who  had  retired  from  the  Bulgarian 
mission  and  had  been  left  a widow.  On 
this  furlough,  sister  Mary  established 
a neighborhood  house  at  Lorain,  Ohio, 
where  there  were  numerous  Bulgarian 
workers  in  the  steel  mills. 


"But  the  tug  of  Bulgaria  was  still 
strong,  and  we  were  not  surprised  to 
get  a letter  asking  what  we  would  think 
of  her  returning  to  Bulgaria  and  mak- 
ing herself  useful  there.  She  was  in 
California  at  the  time  and  there  was  a 
freight  boat  sailing  for  France  through 
the  Panama  canal  and  carrying  a few 
passengers.  We  knew  that  she  wasn’t 
really  asking  advice.  She  was  telling 
us  that  she  was  going,  and  we  suspected 
her  passage  already  had  been  engaged. 
So  we  acquiesced  and  she  went  happily 
on  her  way.  There  she  settled  down  to 
helping  needy  people  in  various  ways. 

"We  never  knew  anyone  more  de- 
voted to  helping  people  in  distress  than 
sister  Mary.  Before  CARE  was  barred 
she  had  written  that  her  sheets  were 
about  worn  out.  We  sent  her  a CARE 
package  of  linens.  She  wrote  that  the 
sheets  were  so  beautiful  and  so  wide 
that  she  had  torn  them  all  in  two  and 
given  most  of  them  to  friends  who 
had  none.  We  suppose  such  procedure 
as  this  was  regarded  by  the  Bulgarian 
government  as  American  propaganda 
that  could  not  be  tolerated. 

"Back  in  1941  before  Bulgaria  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  States  under 
Nazi  pressure,  sister  Mary  was  urged  to 
return  to  America.  She  refused.  So 
many  Bulgarians  needed  her  help,  she 
wrote.  When  war  finally  was  declared, 
the  Associated  Press  announced  that 
all  Americans  would  leave  Sofia  in  a 
day  or  two  for  Istanbul.  We  doubted 
whether  the  correspondent  had  seen 
sister  Mary  when  he  sent  the  dispatch. 
Later,  when  he  wrote  of  the  exodus,  he 
reported  that  all  Americans  came  out 
except  two,  an  invalid  unable  to  travel, 
and  an  elderly  missionary  woman.  As 
we  suspected,  the  elderly  woman  was 
sister  Mary. 

"She  lived  on  the  top  floor  of  a six 
story  apartment  in  Sofia,  and  the  first 
time  the  city  was  bombed  at  night,  she 
wrote  that  she  was  sitting  at  her  win- 
dow watching  what  went  on  when  a 
small  boy  came  tearing  up  the  stairs. 

"'Baba’  (grandmother),  he  shouted 
in  Bulgarian,  come  down  to  the  bomb 
shelter.’  She  went  down  but  the  shel- 
ter proved  to  be  in  the  basement.  She 
decided  if  she  were  to  be  killed  she 
would  prefer  that  it  be  in  the  open  air 
under  the  stars,  and  not  in  the  ruins  of 
a basement.  Then  she  recalled  the  say- 
ing of  David  Livingstone,  English  mis- 
sionary to  Africa,  that  men  are  im- 
mortal till  their  work  is  done.  Her 
work,  she  believed,  wasn't  nearly  done. 
So  she  went  back  and  sat  by  her  win- 
dow." 

Mary  Haskell's  account  of  everyday 


experiences  reveals  the  desperate  state 
in  which  the  Bulgarian  people  now 
live.  Although  Miss  Haskell  was  herself 
never  mistreated  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime, she  shared  the  burden  of  distress 
of  those  around  her. 

Just  before  she  left,  a woman  asked 
her  to  pray  for  her  husband  who  was 
in  prison  and  had  been  told  to  choose 
between  being  hanged  and  renouncing 
his  faith  in  God.  The  wife  had  urged 
her  husband  to  stand  firm  in  his  faith. 

At  another  time,  Miss  Haskell  told 
of  a school  boy  she  knew  who  had  been 
arrested  and  subjected  to  brutal  treat- 
ment because  he  had  presumed  to  tell  a 
joke  on  Stalin.  Another,  whose  father 
had  been  arrested  for  some  act  labeled 
as  disloyalty  to  the  regime,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  allowance  of  dried  milk 
provided  for  children  by  the  UN.  "The 
son  of  a traitor  does  not  deserve  to  have 
milk,”  he  had  been  told. 

"As  the  hold  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment tightened  on  Bulgaria  and 
conditions  were  becoming  almost  im- 
possible for  her,  she  was  again  urged 
to  come  back  to  America.  Again  she 
refused,  'If  I go  to  America,’  she  wrote, 
I shall  be  just  another  frail  old  woman 
(she  was  approaching  81),  while  if  I 
stay  here  I may  be  able  to  help  some  of 
these  poor  people.’ 

"Then  the  matter  was  settled  for  her. 
The  government  delayed  issuing  her 
permit  to  stay  in  the  country  six 
months  longer,  and  then  notified  her 
that  she  would  be  allowed  a month  in 
which  to  leave.  No  reason  was  given. 
But  recent  dispatches  from  Europe, 
especially  by  way  of  London,  telling  of 
extensive  unrest  in  Bulgaria  perhaps 
explained  why  foreign  observers  were 
not  wanted  in  Sofia. 

"The  Communist  government  doubt- 
less felt  it  had  put  up  with  all  it  could 
stand  from  a woman  who  was  incorrigi- 
bly kind  and  so  was  a flagrant  devia- 
tionist  from  the  party  line.” 


Mary  M.  Haskell,  ’89 
. . . is  greeted  by  a friend  during 
the  busy  Commencement  week 
end 
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OMMENCEMENT,  1950  . . . 
golden  memories  of  reunions, 
concerts,  "illumination,”  receptions, 
diplomas  — and  wedding  veils  . . . 
Commencement.  1950. 

Nearly  3,000  guests,  including  429 
seniors  and  1,500  alumni,  have  mem- 
ories of  Oberlin’s  117th  anniversary 
Commencement,  June  9 through  12. 
Nearly  3,000  guests  enjoyed  a week 
end  "crammed”  with  meetings  and 
programs  and  renewals  of  friendships 
and  — even  two  days  of  perfect 
weather! 

In  Commencement  exercises  Mon- 
day morning.  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  cited 
a liberal  arts  education  as  the  best 
natural  preparation  for  life,  since  the 
humanities  teach  us  to  exercise  good 
judgement  and  wisdom,  necessary  and 
valuable  skills. 

We  find  the  world  ridden  with  un- 
certainty today,  but  none  of  us  can 
withdraw  and  feel  that  we  need  not 
be  concerned.  Troubles  in  any  area 
affect  everyone  and  involve  mutual 
responsibility. 

Equipped  by  a liberal  arts  education 
to  cope  with  the  "plateau  of  tension” 
found  in  the  world  today,  the  college 
graduate  has  three  weapons  of  the 
spirit:  a critical  habit  of  mind,  a sense 
of  history  or  perspective,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  Christian  tradition  which  are  to 
seek  truth,  to  do  right,  and  to  have  a 
passion  for  justice. 

These  three  weapons  enable  the  edu- 
cated man  to  meet  actual  situations 
with  practical  actions,  to  judge  motives 
and  actions  of  men  and  to  realize  that 
hope  is  always  present,  regardless  of 
the  gravity  of  a situation.  Happiness  can 
crown  our  activities  and  efforts. 

In  conferring  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  on  Sir  Franks,  President 
Stevenson  cited  him  as  "ambassador  of 
extraordinary  acceptability,  and  min- 
ister of  plenipotentiary  influence  in 
the  cause  of  English-speaking  amity 
and  unity.” 

Other  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  President  T.  Keith  Glennan 
of  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  Cleve- 
land; Dr.  Edward  Johnson,  general 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
1935-1950;  Dr.  Dorothy  Kenyon, 
counsellor  at  law,  New  York  City;  Dr. 
Erwin  Panofsky,  professor  of  the  his- 
tory of  art,  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies,  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  and 
Miss  Lillian  Smith,  author  of  "Killers  of 
the  Dream”  and  "Strange  Fruit.” 

The  citation  to  President  Glennan, 
who  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 


science,  read:  ".  . . firm  in  the  faith  that 
applied  science  is  the  natural  colleague 
of  liberal  arts,  inspiring  leader  of  a 
friendly  neighbor  . . 

In  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  music  on  Dr.  Johnson,  President 
Stevenson  cited  him  as  a "firm  believer 
in  the  effectiveness  of  a great  art  in 
making  man's  life  more  gracious  . . .” 

Dr.  Kenyon,  receiving  the  honorary 
doctor  of  laws,  was  lauded  as  a "dis- 
tinguished woman  jurist,  responsible 
citizen  of  the  Nation  and  the  World, 
Portia  among  the  politicians  . . 

The  president  cited  Dr.  Panofsky  as 
an  "intensive  scholar  and  teacher  in  the 
best  tradition  of  true  humanism,  equal- 
ly at  home  in  the  freshness  of  the  early 
world  and  in  the  complexity  of  modern 
life  . . .” 

Miss  Smith,  recipient  of  the  honor- 
ary doctor  of  letters,  was  cited  as  a 
"loyal  daughter  of  the  deep  South, 
spiritual  daughter  of  Oberlin  . . .” 

In  his  Baccalaureate  sermon,  "Worlds 
in  Collision,”  Clarence  Tucker  Craig, 
Dean  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
and  former  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment language  and  literature  in  Ober- 
lin’s  Theological  Seminary,  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  today  worlds  are  in  colli- 
sion. There  is  a conflict  today  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  between  free 
institutions  and  police  states.  But, 
"there  is  a conflict  which  will  have  an 
even  deeper  influence  . . . For  each  one 
of  you  there  will  come  the  opposition 
between  the  world  of  those  ideals  which 
are  elevated  at  Oberlin  and  the  world 
outside;  the  collision  between  essen- 
tially Christian  standards  and  those  of 
a secular,  cynical  world;  the  inescapable 
world;  the  inescapable  conflict  between 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  a better  world 
and  a compliant  acceptance  of  age-old 
evils.  According  to  Dean  Craig,  there 
is  a way  to  meet  the  world  which  is 
more  desirable  than  those  which  lead 
to  complacent  conformity,  to  absorp- 
tion of  perplexities,  to  more  and  more 
conformity,  or  to  defiant  but  hopeless 
revolt.  The  better  way,  "open  to  those 
who  have  experienced  something  of 
the  mercies  of  God,"  was  described  by 
"a  tent-maker  1900  years  ago  in  words 
I would  address  directly  to  you:  'Do 

not  be  conformed  to  this  world,  but 
be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind.’  ” 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  before  Bac- 
calaureate and  Commencement,  num- 
erous meetings  and  concerts  were 
"lined  up”  on  the  crowded  schedule. 
Members  of  the  Alumni  Board  met 
Friday  to  discuss  business  of  the 


Alumni  Association.  At  their  meet- 
ing, announcement  was  made  of  the 
election  of  five  new  Board  members, 
each  to  serve  a three-year  term:  Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  Paterson  (Edith  Stimson, 
x '09);  Frank  C.  Fisher,  T4;  Mrs.  Era 
N.  Hauser  ( Esther  Balch,  ’25  ) ; Walter 
R.  Richards,  ’37;  and  Margaret  H.  Cal- 
vin, ’46.  Elected  by  a general  alumni 
ballot,  these  new  members  will  repre- 
sent the  decade  of  alumni  in  which 
their  class  falls. 

Social  events  enjoyed  by  those  alumni 
who  were  not  involved  in  business 
meetings  included  several  presentations 
by  ODA  of  "A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  an  alumni  tea  in  the  Allen 
Art  Museum,  and  a concert  by  mem- 
bers of  the  music  education  depart- 
ment. 

Despite  heavy  rain  on  Friday  night, 
30  players  turned  out  for  the  21st 
men’s  reunion  golf  tournament  Satur- 
day morning.  Grand  medalist  and 
winner  of  the  president’s  trophy  with 
an  88,  was  Lloyd  W.  Burneson,  T9. 
John  L.  Landis,  ’20,  a perennial  win- 
ner, took  the  J.  W.  Meriam  trophy  for 
low  score  among  those  out  of  college  25 
years  or  more,  with  a 9-hole  score  of 
41.  C.  W.  Hunt,  ’09,  represented  the 
earliest  class  with  a 52  and  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Knight,  ’23,  Stockbridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, traveled  the  farthest  distance 
to  the  tournament. 

In  the  alumni  lecture  Saturday 
morning,  about  75  alumni  heard  Pro- 
fessor Warren  Taylor  sketch  the  rela- 
tions between  "Democracy  and  the 
Oberlin  Idea.” 

Professor  Taylor  stated  that  today’s 
colleges  face  tbe  important  responsi- 
bility of  educating  the  men  and  women 
who  will  soon  take  their  places  in  our 
democratic  society.  "Colleges  exist 
solely,  I believe,  to  help  men  and 
women  create  and  develop  a compe- 
tence and  a will  within  themselves,  as 
well  as  a vision  of  the  future  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live.  No  one 
fully  alive  can,  for  long,  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  to  shape  the 
future.  And  the  future  will  be  as  ade- 
quate or  inadequate  in  meeting  the 
great  needs  of  humankind  as  the  men 
and  women  who  create  it  permit  it  to 
be. 

"What  colleges  should  believe  and 
do,  how  they  should  look  upon  their 
own  function  in  society,  and  what  they 
should  do  for  their  students  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  face  their  own  fu- 
tures— these  questions  have,  in  our 
time,  gained  crucial  importance. 

"Since  its  birth  in  1833,  the  Oberlin 
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idea  has  centered  in  four  strands  of 
convictions:  the  primacy  of  the  person; 
the  democratic  spirit;  the  breadth  and 
the  thoroughness  of  work;  and  the 
obligation  of  all  to  be  socially  useful. 

"The  religious  life  at  Oberlin,  from 
the  beginning,  has  been  centered  in 
the  individual's  powers  of  self-disci- 
pline and  self-development  and  in  his 
humanitarianism,  his  social  usefulness. 

"The  Oberlin  idea,  politically  and 
socially,  has  centered  in  the  causes  of 
democracy,  those  great  worldly  inter- 
ests which  encourage,  not  license,  but 
the  intelligence,  the  commitment  and 
the  freedom  of  responsible,  self- 
governing  individuals  as  prime-movers 
in  the  attainment  of  human  progress. 

"And  the  end  of  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege, socially  and  politically,  said  King, 
is  to  aid  in  bringing  on  'the  coming 
rational  ethical  democracy.’ 

"To  these  two  aspects  of  the  Ober- 
lin idea,  the  primacy  of  the  person  and 
the  democratic  spirit,  we  must  add  a 
third:  the  breadth  and  thoroughness 
of  work  as  a means  of  building  intelli- 
gence and  character. 

" ’The  system  of  education  in  this 
Institute  will  provide  for  the  body  and 
heart  as  well  as  the  intellect,’  wrote 
John  Jay  Shipherd  in  1833;  for  it 
aims  at  the  best  education  of  the  whole 
man.’ 

"The  final  aspect  of  the  Oberlin  idea 
is  that  its  students  and  its  ideas  are 
properly  to  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
maintaining  and  heightening  the  sta- 
ture of  humanity.  The  college  can  best 
help  the  moral  life,  said  King,  by  pro- 
viding an  atmosphere  permeated  with 
the  conviction  of  the  social  conscious- 
ness, the  spirit  of  responsibility  and 
service. 

The  question  which  remains  today 
must  be  faced:  "What  is  the  worth  of 
the  Oberlin  idea,  today,  as  a source  of 
what  we  are  to  believe  and  to  do? 

"The  best  future  for  Oberlin  lies  in 
its  past  and  must  flower  from  it.  We 
today  shall  not  be  irreverent  of  the 
fathers  of  Oberlin  if  our  efforts  help 
to  embody  in  our  time  what  their  ef- 
forts embodied  in  theirs:  the  power 
of  the  person,  as  able  and  responsible, 
in  a democratic  atmosphere  by 
breadth  and  thoroughness  of  work,  to 
be  of  great  social  usefulness.” 

Copies  of  Professor  Taylor's  address 
and  Dean  Craig’s  address  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Publicity  Bureau. 

At  the  Saturday  afternoon  meeting 
of  the  L.L.S.-Aelioian  Society,  alumnae 
met  Ellen  H.  E.  Johnson,  ’33,  holder 
of  the  Johnston  Fellowship  for  1950- 
5 1 . They  also  heard  a brief  descri  ption 
of  the  planned  work  of  the  Aelioian 
Fellowship  holder  for  1950-51,  Mrs. 
Celeste  M.  Crossman,  '47,  and  read  a 
note  from  Nancy  G.  Boucot,  ’47,  holder 
of  the  Johnston  Fellowship  in  1949-50. 


Successful  as  always  were  the  Wom- 
en’s Buffet  Supper  and  the  Men’s  Din- 
ner, held  Saturday  night.  At  the  former, 
five  student  women  summarized  the 
experiences  of  the  year  just  completed 
to  present  a student’s-eye  view  of  life 
at  Oberlin.  The  Men’s  Dinner  featured 
awards  to  winners  of  the  golf  tourna- 
ment and  numbers  by  a male  quartet. 

And  from  these  special  dinners, 
alumni,  seniors,  and  guests  were  drawn 
to  Tappan  Square  where  hundreds  of 
gay-colored  Japanese  lanterns  bright- 
ened the  evening.  Crowds,  chatting, 
drifted  to  the  "O,”  Arch,  and  the  plaza 
where  a Commencement  band  played. 

In  spite  of  the  late  "alumniing”  of 
the  night  before,  alumni,  students,  and 
parents  crowded  the  village  churches 
Sunday  morning.  Afterward,  litde 
groups  met  on  the  steps  and  lawn  to 
talk  over  "old  times”  before  adjourn- 
ing to  the  dormitories’  Sunday  noon 
dinners. 

These  reminiscences  were  continued 
as  the  twelve  reunion  classes  met  in 
dormitories  for  dinners,  class  meetings 
and  pictures. 

Under  the  direction  of  "Jack”  E. 
Wirkler,  '03,  the  reunion  glee  dub 
concert  Sunday  evening  featured  a solo 
by  Mrs.  Bernice  L.  Winne,  ’20,  ac- 
companied by  Gertrude  L.  Miller,  ’20, 
and  selections  by  a quartet  composed 
of:  Murrow  W.  Schwinn,  '36;  Calvin 
Y.  Rogers,  ’43;  Robert  A.  Anderson, 
'38;  and  Paul  B.  Arnold,  ’40.  Gordon 
T.  Hoddinott,  ’43,  accompanied  the 
quartet.  Six  members  of  the  1900 
Men’s  Glee  Club  were  also  singing  in 
the  concert:  LaRue  Boals,  Edwin 

Brouse,  Paul  Chase,  Carl  Kimball,  Stan- 
ley Livingston,  and  Carl  Peirce.  The 
glee  clubs  sang  the  "Oberlin  Reunion 
Song”  to  commemorate  this,  the  fiftieth 


anniversary  of  its  first  presentation  at 
Oberlin. 

Grand  finale  of  the  week  end  was 
the  Alumni  Luncheon  in  the  George 
M.  Jones  Field  House  on  Monday  noon. 
Approximately  700  alumni,  seniors, 
and  friends  attended  the  luncheon  at 
which  President  T.  Keith  Glennan  of 
Case  Institute  of  Technology  spoke. 
Special  mention  was  made  of  the  Class 
of  1950,  represented  by  their  president, 
Carter  H.  Donohoe,  who  were  wel- 
comed to  the  Alumni  Association.  Carl 
W.  Peirce,  ’00,  and  Victor  Obenhaus, 
’25,  spoke  on  behalf  of  their  classes, 
meeting  for  their  50th  and  25th  re- 
unions. 

The  17th  Alumni  Medal  for  notable 
service  to  Oberlin  College  was  pre- 
„ sented  to  Dr.  Clarence  Ward.  In  pre- 
senting the.  award  for  distinguished 
service,  J.  Hall  Kellogg,  ’12,  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  said:  "What 
greater  gift  can  be  made  to  any  institu- 
tion than  a lifetime  of  devoted  service? 
For  33  years  Dr.  Ward  served  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  and  appreciation 
of  art,  and  as  head  of  the  department 
of  fine  arts.  During  this  period  he 
brought  that  department  to  an  enviable 
and  envied  position  among  American 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

"And  so  we  award  the  medal  this 
year  to  an  outstanding  teacher  and 
leader,  an  author  and  recognized  au- 
thority on  medieval  cathedrals  and  the 
early  architecture  of  America,  an  emi- 
nent scholar  in  the  fine  arts,  a success- 
ful administrator  and  department 
builder,  a capable  director  and  builder 
of  an  excellent  college  museum  of  art, 
a more  than  competent  architect,  a 
community  and  religious  leader,  and 
a well-beloved  pillar  of  the  institution 
that  is  Oberlin  — Dr.  Clarence  Ward.” 


May  We  Introduce 

. . . some  of  the  key  figures  in  this  year’s  athletic  program?  Attendants 
at  the  Commencement  week  end  Men's  Dinner  met  these  senior  stars  of 
this  year’s  sport  calendar:  Royce  McWharter,  Howard  Curtis,  Bruce  Kin- 
sey, Richard  Burket,  John  Wenrich,  Carter  Donohoe,  and  Richard 

Ferreira 


"O'U  /3e  wuu  y<M" 


. . . where  you  are  — if  you’re  at  Commencement  was  a sentiment  exchanged  by 
many  alumni  prior  to  June  9 — and  approximately  1500  alumni,  plus  the  senior 
class  and  their  friends  and  relatives,  participated  in  the  graduation  festivities  and 
visited  with  old  friends.  From  Friday's  Alumni  Board  meeting  ’till  the  last  senior 
left  campus  Tuesday,  June  13,  the  academic  processions  (1)  of  the  two  main  events, 
Baccalaureate  and  Commencement,  were  a mental  background  for  the  week  end. 
Registration  (2)  is  one  of  those  necessary  parts  of  Commencement,  and  many  alumni 
located  their  friends  through  the  registration  record  kept  in  the  Men’s  Building  lobby. 
A meeting  of  the  LLS-Aelioian  Literary  Society  (3)  and  a tea  (4)  in  Allen  Art 
Museum  were  important  items  in  the  day's  social  activities.  While  many  alumni 
and  friends  enjoyed  ODA's  production  of  "A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream"  (5), 
members  of  the  Alumni  Board  were  hard  at  work  on  Friday  (6).  Other  alumni 
enjoyed  their  first  glimpse  of  the  new  Publications  Building  (7).  A reception  for 
alumni  was  held  at  President  and  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  home  Saturday  afternoon  (8), 
and  in  the  evening,  the  weather  man  cooperated  to  provide  a perfect  setting  for  the 
celebrated  Illumination  night  (9).  The  reunion  Glee  Clubs  had  a good  sing  (10), 
while  the  next  picture  (11)  shows  a portion  of  the  crowd  who  enjoyed  the  Alumni 
Luncheon.  The  punch  looked  good  at  the  President’s  reception  (12)  and  their  terrace 
was  a comfortable  place  to  enjoy  it  (13).  Sunday  morning,  many  alumni  met  on 
the  steps  of  First  Church  (14)  to  talk  over  their  experiences  since  the  last  reunion. 
It  was  a solemn  occasion  when  the  academic  procession  started  from  Peters  Hall  ( 15  ) 
for  Finney  Chapel  where  the  peak  of  the  week  end  activites  was  reached  as  the  seniors 
received  their  diplomas  (16). 

— Photos  by  A.  E.  rrincehorn 
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Under  the  Elms 

By  Ella  C.  Parmenter,  '15 


Final  Forums  of  School  Year 
Discuss  Russia  and  Germany 

Forums  on  Russia  and  Germany 
closed  die  year  for  the  Student  Forum 
Board.  Speakers  who  discussed  "Rus- 
sian Cultural  Patterns”  and  "Controls 
and  Tensions  in  the  Soviet  Union”  were 
Dr.  George  S.  Counts  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  and  Dr. 
Merle  Fainsod,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  government,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Fainsod,  who  has  interviewed 
many  persons  escaped  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, reports  their  disillusionment.  Those 
who  have  fled  since  1948,  he  said,  were 
getting  away  from  the  strict  discipline, 
the  oppression  and  the  suspicion  with- 
in the  USSR.  For  every  one  or  two 
who  succeed  in  their  flight,  eight  or 
nine  try  and  are  caught,  he  said,  but  all 
these  attempts  to  leave  indicate  a con- 
siderable dissatisfaction. 

Dr.  Counts  indicated  that  education 
within  Russia  had  changed  greatly 
since  1927.  Schools  then  were  progres- 
sive, coeducational,  and  operated  with- 
out books,  exams  and  homework.  Two 
party-controlled  organizations  with 
student  members  ran  the  schools  and 
had  the  power  to  hire  and  fire  teachers. 

Today,  according  to  Dr.  Counts,  stu- 
dents are  strictly  disciplined.  There  are 
plenty  of  Soviet-indoctrinated  teachers 
so  that  students  now  have  less  au- 
thority. One  purpose  of  modern  Soviet 
education,  he  said,  is  to  build  the  "New 
Soviet  Man,”  whose  religion  is  Com- 
munism and  the  state  and  whose  god  is 
Stalin. 

The  closing  forum  dealt  with  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Walter  Rohn,  who  has  been 
working  with  German  youth  under 
United  States  auspices,  was  the  speaker 
and  told  his  listeners  that  "Democracy 
is  the  best  merchandise”  America  can 
give  to  Germany  today.  He  reported 
the  situation  in  Germany  as  "dark.”  In 
1945  the  German  people,  disillusioned 
about  the  values  they  had  been  educated 
to  hold,  turned  to  the  occupation  forces, 
hoping  to  receive  help  in  working  out 
their  problems.  That  hope  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  in  Dr.  Rohn's  opinion, 
and  a new  disillusionment  prevails. 

Shortages  of  all  kinds  — five  million 
housing  units  being  needed  — are  ad- 
ding to  the  suffering  of  the  people  and 
may  cause  dangerous  frustrations  among 
them. 

Dr.  Rohn  urged  the  re-industrializa- 
tion of  Germany  to  meet  the  need  for 
activity  with  useful  outlet.  He  em- 
phasized a current  need  for  plans  and 


for  capital  "to  get  the  ball  rolling  in 
building  up  Germany’s  industry."  He 
expressed  encouragement  over  the  de- 
cision to  pool  Ruhr  resources  for 
France  and  Germany  and  added  his 
hope  that  those  two  countries  might 
become  the  nucleus  of  a new  united 
Europe.  He  was  optimistic,  too,  about 
Germany's  chances  for  achieving  de- 
mocracy, believing  that  the  democratic 
element  is  large  enough  to  win  over 
the  undecided  majority. 

Oberlin  and  M.l.T.  Will  Offer 
Five-Year  Cooperative  Program 

Oberlin  College  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  have  agreed 
upon  a five-year  program  similar  to 
that  arranged  between  Oberlin  and 
Case  Institute  of  Technology  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Final  details  of  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  two 
schools  during  the  coming  year  and 
the  program  is  to  be  effective  in  Sep- 
tember, 1951. 

The  Case-Oberlin  program  begins 
this  fall.  Under  it  a student  must  meet 
Oberlin’s  entrance  and  basic  gradua- 
tion requirements  in  addition  to  certain 
courses  in  science  and  mathematics  dur- 
ing the  three  years  at  Oberlin.  He  will 
then  attend  Case  for  a summer  session 
and  four  semesters.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  he  will  receive  the  A.B.  from 
Oberlin  and  a bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree in  a specialized  engineering  field 
from  Case. 


Four  Colleges  Lay  Plans  For 
A Mock  United  Nations  Meeting 

Oberlin  College,  Wooster,  Denison, 
and  Ohio  Wesleyan  are  planning  a 
four-college,  Mock  United  Nations 
meeting  for  next  spring.  Preliminary 
discussions  have  been  held  and  a tenta- 
tive date  set  for  March,  1951. 

The  Mock  UN  will  parallel  to  a cer- 
tain extent  the  Oberlin  mock  political 
party  conventions.  Student  participa- 
tion will  be  unlimited  and  students  will 
represent  the  delegations  of  the  various 
countries  in  the  United  Nations.  They 
will  deal  with  current  international 
problems  and  issues.  Authorities  in 
the  various  fields  will  appear  on  cam- 
pus to  present  different  aspects  of  the 
problems  to  be  handled.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  atmosphere  of  the  UN 
itself  will  be  maintained. 


Board  of  Trustees  Approves 
Development  of  Housing  Site 

Approval  by  the  board  of  trustees 
and  signing  of  contracts  by  21  prospec- 
tive house  builders  have  opened  the 
way  for  development  of  the  54  acres 
of  land  purchased  by  the  college  in 
1948  as  a partial  solution  of  Oberlin’s 
housing  problem.  It  is  hoped  that  pre- 
liminary development  will  be  com- 
pleted by  September  so  that  construc- 
tion of  houses  can  begin. 

The  plan  calls  for  eventual  develop- 
ment of  about  100  lots  on  a tract  of 
land  lying  south  of  East  College  Street 
and  east  of  the  railroad  track  and  run- 
ning south  to  the  creek.  The  College 
will  not  finance  the  building  of  homes; 
purchasers  of  lots  will  do  that  them- 
selves. The  College  will,  however,  de- 
velop the  property,  installing  the  sew- 
ers, paved  streets,  and  so  on,  spending 
about  $75,000  on  the  project  which 
will  be  recovered  in  the  sale  of  the 
lots. 

Winding  streets  are  featured  in  the 
development  plans.  Price  of  lots  will 
be  $1,300  to  $2,300.  The  layout  was 
planned  in  consultation  with  FHA,  and 
individual  builders  can  utilize  FHA 
loans.  Although  College  faculty  and 
staff  will  be  given  first  choice  of  lots, 
the  project  will  be  opened  to  towns- 
people and  it  is  hoped  that  half  the 
residents  of  the  area  will  be  towns- 
people and  the  other  half  college  per- 
sonnel — faculty  or  staff. 

Talbot  Receives  Moulton  Award 

Virginia  Talbot,  ’51,  of  Haddonfield, 
New  Jersey,  was  awarded  the  Gertrude 
E.  Moulton  Scholarship  at  a tea  in 
Hales  Gymnasium  on  May  31.  The 
Moulton  Scholarship  Fund  is  the  gift 
of  women  graduates  of  the  college  and 
other  friends  of  Dr.  Gertrude  Moulton, 
professor  emeritus  of  hygiene  and 
physical  education,  who  retired  in  1945. 
Ginny  has  participated  in  three  Yale- 
Princeton  games  and  in  all-star  hockey 
and  all-star  volley  ball  games.  She  is 
president  of  the  Women’s  Athletic 
Association  and  a member  of  the 
Women's  Glee  Club  and  was  on  the 
junior  honor  list. 

Class  of  1950  Establishes 
Twenty-Year  Scholarship  Fund 

Carter  Donohoe,  president  of  the 
class,  told  the  Alumni  Board  at  its 
meeting  in  Oberlin  on  June  9 that 
1950  has  launched  a scholarship  fund 
as  its  class  gift  to  the  college  Even- 
tually it  will  provide  one  full  tuition, 
four-year  scholarship  every  four  years. 

Nearly  200  members  of  the  class 
had  already  pledged  a contribution  of 
$5  a year  for  20  years  to  this  fund 
when  the  gift  was  announced. 
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College  Receives  $240,000  In 
Gifts  and  Bequests  In  1949-50 

Reviewing  gifts  and  bequests  of  the 
past  year,  President  Stevenson  an- 
nounced a total  of  approximately 
,5240,000.  That  sum  includes  a num- 
ber of  previously  announced  items 
such  as  the  Shurtleff  Scholarship  Fund 
and  the  gift  from  the  estate  of  Flor- 
ence M.  Snell,  525,000  and  $20,000 
respectively. 

The  Fathers’  Fund  (contributed  by 
parents  of  students  in  school)  was 
larger  than  usual  this  year,  reaching  a 
total  of  $5,200  from  340  parents. 

The  release  for  scholarship  purposes 
of  two  funds  given  to  the  College  many 
years  ago  and  since  then  subject  to 
annuities  was  noted : 1 ) The  L.  CELES- 
TIA  WATTLES  FUND,  approxi- 
mately $6,500,  and  2)  REV.  and  MRS. 
A.  S.  SHAFER  FUND  given  by  a 
daughter  in  memory  of  her  parents. 
This  fund  is  to  be  shared  by  Wellesley 
College  where  another  daughter,  Helen 
Shafer,  '63,  was  president  for  some 
years.  Oberlin's  share  is  a principal 
fund  of  $3,000. 

An  anonymous  contribution  of 
$1,000  to  establish  a fund  for  foreign 
students  was  announced,  as  were  gifts 
to  the  George  M.  Jones  Field  House 
by  G.  A.  Vradenburg,  TO,  and  G.  Reu- 
ben Brown,  ’04,  of  $2,000  and  $3,400 
respectively. 

The  Alumni  Fund  ($41,652  on 
June  1 ) was  the  largest  single  gift 
mentioned  by  the  president  at  the 
alumni  luncheon. 

Two  new  funds,  subject  to  annuities, 
were  announced  — the  Bruce  H.  Davis 
fund  of  $20,000,  and  the  R.  T.  Miller 
fund  of  $25,893. 

Literary  Society  Fellowships 
Are  Awarded  For  Coming  Year 

Miss  Ellen  Johnson,  ’33,  has  been 
awarded  the  Johnston  Fellowship  for 
the  coming  year  and  Mrs.  George  R. 
Crossman  ( Celeste  McCollough,  ’47 ) 
has  been  awarded  the  Aelioian  Fellow- 
ship. These  fellowships,  provided 
from  funds  raised  by  alumnae  and 
student  members  of  the  L.L.S.  and 
Aelioian  Literary  Societies,  are  $1,000 
each. 

Miss  Johnson,  instructor  in  the  de- 
partment of  fine  arts  at  Oberlin,  has 
been  granted  a year’s  leave  of  absence. 
During  the  first  semester  she  will  be 
visiting  lecturer  in  Scandinavian  Art 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Dur- 
ing the  second  semester  and  following 
summer  she  will  study  in  New  York 
and  Paris. 

Mrs.  Crossman  is  now  studying 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. She  and  Mr.  Crossman  plan  to 
return  to  the  United  States  late  this 


summer  and  to  study  in  an  American 
University  in  1950-51.  She  is  expect- 
ing to  continue  her  work  in  genetic 
psychology  with  emphasis  on  experi- 
mental, comparative,  and  physiological 
techniques  and  materials. 

CRD  Comes  Close  to  Goal 

The  Consolidated  Relief  Drive  came 
nearer  to  making  its  $10,000  goal  this 
year  than  it  has  any  year  since  the  war. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Belden 
Paulson,  ’50,  son  of  Mrs.  Henry  Paul- 
son (Evelina  Belden,  ’09),  the  CRD 
raised  $9,800  for  distribution  to  various 
relief  organizations. 

Enthusiasm,  ideas,  and  hard  work 
by  the  committee  were  responsible  for 
the  successful  drive.  In  addition  to 
student  pledges  collected  through 
dormitory  representatives,  the  steering 
committee  of  CRD  sponsored  a bike 
auction,  Phinnies’  Phollies,  the  Globe- 
trotters in  an  exhibition  basketball 
game,  the  Stageroo,  a Conservatory  or- 
chestra concert,  a carnival,  a formal, 
and  the  production  and  presentation  of 
a movie,  "Darkest  Oberlin.” 

Chairman  of  next  year’s  drive  will 
be  Joanne  Thompson  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Craig  and  Barnett  Win 
Mercer  Economics  Prizes 

The  two  prizes  for  essays  in  the  field 
of  economics,  given  annually  since 
1932  by  Col.  Aaron  S.  Mercer,  ’ll, 
were  won  this  year  by  Peter  Craig  and 
John  Barnett.  Craig  won  the  first 
award  of  $150  for  his  paper  on  "Or- 
ganized Baseball:  An  Industry  Study 
of  a $100  Million  Spectator  Sport." 
This  study  was  quoted  by  Connie  Mack 
in  his  autobiography. 

John  Barnett’s  paper  on  "The  Pe- 
troleum Industry:  A Study  in  Public 
Policy”  won  second  prize  of  $100. 

Judges  were  Col.  Mercer  and  Pro- 
fessors Harvey  A.  Wooster  and  Carl 
T.  Arlt. 

Swanson  Wins  Hanson  Prize 

An  essay  on  "Government  Price 
Support  for  Agricultural  Commodities 
and  Its  Effect  on  American  Economy" 
won  Dorothy  A.  Swanson  of  Elmhurst, 
Illinois,  the  Frank  Blair  Hanson,  Jr., 
Memorial  Prize  this  year. 

Miss  Swanson,  a junior  next  year,  has 
worked  on  the  Review,  is  a member  of 
the  women's  literary  society,  of  the 
Women’s  Athletic  Association,  and  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club.  He  mother, 
the  former  Margaret  Sundman,  ’27,  is 
Mrs.  Verner  J.  Swanson. 

The  Hanson  Prize  Fund  was  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  Frank  Blair  Han- 
son, Jr.,  by  his  mother.  Mr.  Hanson, 
’41,  was  killed  in  World  War  II. 


Oberlin  Students  Participate 
In  Mansfield  Community  Theater 

Eleven  Oberlin  students  will  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
Community  Players  this  summer 
combining  an  enjoyable  summer  with 
valuable  experience  in  acting,  design- 
ing sets  and  costumes,  and  promotion. 

Under  the  direction  of  Nicolas  Psa- 
charopoulos,  ’51,  the  Mansfield  theater 
presented  "Antigone”  last  summer. 
This  venture  was  received  favorably 
and  "Nick"  was  asked  to  return  this 
summer  to  produce  four,  and  possibly 
five,  plays  during  the  summer  months. 

Ten  other  Oberlin  students  will 
work  with  the  Mansfield  players  and 
"Nick"  in  producing  "The  Philadel- 
phia Story,”  "Tovarisch,”  and  two  other 
dramas.  Oberlinians  who  are  spending 
the  summer  in  Mansfield  are  John  Gut- 
freund,  ’51;  Judith  Fineman,  ’52;  John 
Kander,  ’51;  William  Krueger,  ’53; 
Bernice  Spector,  ’52;  Hildreth  Katch- 
en,  ’53;  Thomas  Brennan,  ’50,  Mary 
Meihack,  ’49;  Donald  LaMon,  ’50;  and 
James  Goldman. 

Mummers  Plan  For  1950-51 

John  Halle  Gutfreund,  ’51,  of  Scars- 
dale,  New  York,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Mummers  for  next  year  and 
Hildreth  Katchen,  ’53,  of  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  secretary. 

Mummers  plan  to  experiment  with 
such  new  techniques  as  movies  and 
ballet  in  the  coming  year  if  there  is  a 
real  demand  for  these  forms. 

Two  French  Students  Receive 
Special  Awards  For  Their  Work 

Richard  C.  O’Neil,  ’52,  of  Kenil- 
worth, Illinois,  was  awarded  the  French 
government  scholarship  of  $120  this 
year.  The  award  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  scholastic  proficiency,  particularly 
in  French  studies,  and  of  interest  in 
France,  the  French  language,  and 
French  literature. 

O’Neil  is  a French  major  and  has 
been  president  of  the  French  Club.  He 
was  a member  of  the  cast  of  the  play, 
"Prcnez  Garde  a la  Peinture,”  presented 
by  the  French  department  in  April. 
Dick  has  been  assistant  student  con- 
ductor of  the  Oberlin  Symphony  Band 
for  two  years,  and  a member  of  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra. 

J.  Phillip  Nichols,  ’51,  of  Chicago 
Heights,  Illinois,  has  been  awarded  a 
prize  by  the  France-American  Com- 
mittee, Strasburg  section.  The  Com- 
mittee is  resuming  its  pre-war  practice 
of  awarding  a French  book  to  a student 
selected  by  the  faculty  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Romance  languages  and  litera- 
tures. 
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Barnert  Attacks  Red-Baiting 

John  Barnett,  ’50,  current  "Campus 
Commentator,”  who  was  the  recipient 
of  many  awards  during  the  spring,  was 
also  the  first  place  winner  in  the  Class 
of  1915  public  speaking  contest  held 
this  spring.  As  the  winner  of  this  con- 
test, John  represented  Oberlin  at  the 
Civic  League  Oratorical  Contest.  John 
placed  second  in  that  contest  with  his 
"Restraint  of  Trade  in  the  Academic 
Market  Place.”  A few  quotations  are 
reprinted  below. 

"Last  year,  as  part  of  my  educational 
experience  at  Oberlin  College,  I heard 
a speech  by  Gus  Hall,  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  Communist  Party.  Last  year  at 
Oberlin  I also  heard  Herbert  Phillips, 
one  of  the  professors  discharged  from 
the  University  of  Washington  faculty 
for  his  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party.”  But  my  reason  for  citing  these 
events  is  to  emphasize  the  tremendous 
value  of  a college  education  which  takes 
you  into  the  market  place  of  ideas, 
where  you  may  examine,  compare,  and 
choose  the  goods  you  want. 

"Gus  Hall  and  Herbert  Phillips  were 
invited  to  Oberlin  by  students  — not 
their  professors  — to  bring  the  goods 
of  Communism  into  the  academic 
market  place.  And  when  they  had 
demonstrated  their  wares,  accompanied 
by  the  sales  talk  of  the  Kremlin,  most 
of  us  were  convinced  that  Stalinist 
Communism,  with  its  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship and  its  suppression  of  basic 
civil  liberties,  is  a shabby  product  and 
that  its  principles  are  the  very  antithesis 
of  those  we  cherish  in  this  country. 

"I  feel  that  the  basis  of  democratic 
education  is  this  honest  comparison  of 
all  ideas.  Therefore,  I would  like  to 
consider,  as  one  of  the  major  issues  in 
America  today,  restricting  the  teaching 
activities  of  Communists  in  colleges. 

Mr.  Barnett  supports  his  original 
premise  on  the  grounds  that  outlawing 
Communist  teachers  is  unnecessary,  is 
futile,  and  would  mean  a serious  re- 
straint of  trade  in  the  academic  market 
place  of  ideas.  "Furthermore,  this  re- 
straint of  so-called  un-American  ideas 
is  patently  un-American.  As  Professor 
Max  Lerner  has  said,  'Actually  there  is 
not  a single  argument  that  has  been 
used  for  dismissing  the  Communists 
which  could  not  have  been  turned 
topsy-turvy  and  used  by  the  Kremlin  to 
rationalize  the  absence  of  a competing 
pro-capitalist  idea  in  Russia.’ 

"So  until  it  has  been  plainly 
demonstrated  to  me  that  the  presence 
of  Communists  or  Communism  on  the 
American  campus  presents  a clear  and 
present  danger  to  a free  society  and 
to  a free  education,  1 shall  continue  to 
tolerate  and  urge  the  toleration  of  what 
Professor  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  has 
called  the  right  to  loathsome  ideas.’  ’’ 


Campbell  Discusses  Possible 
Utilization  of  Atomic  Energy 

Future  Possible  Contributions  of 
Atomic  Energy  to  Civilization"  were 
considered  by  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Camp- 
bell when  he  spoke  to  the  Oberlin- 
Chicago  Alumnae  Club  May  13. 

After  a brief  consideration  of  the 
soul-searching”  being  carried  on  by 
the  Educational  Policy  Commission  at 
Oberlin,  Dr.  Campbell,  professor  of 
chemistry,  turned  to  atomic  energy  and 
the  place  it  can  fill  in  the  peacetime 
picture.  He  indicated  that  a discussion 
of  the  peace  time  applications  of 
atomic  energy  is  impossible  without 
first  sketching  the  military  picture. 

As  war  weapons,  the  atom  bomb  and 
the  hydrogen  bomb  have  led  to  a 
struggle  for  a balance  of  power.  The 
need  for  perfecting  our  military  re- 
sources in  order  to  maintain  this  bal- 
ance does  not  necessarily  ensure  war. 
Peacetime  applications  which  Dr. 
Campbell  cited  were  explosives,  power, 
and  medical  treatment  and  diagnosis. 
These  applications  will,  of  course,  not 
be  thoroughly  explored  until  the  mili- 
tary situation  is  more  stable. 

During  the  business  meeting,  the 
club  voted  to  contribute  $135  to  the 
Chicago  Scholarship  and  Guidance 
Association.  The  group  also  gives 
s$300  for  an  Oberlin  scholarship  this 
year.  Officers  for  the  coming  year 
are:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Kelly,  ’28,  presi- 
dent; Doris  M.  Kempes,  ’39,  1st  vice- 
president;  Lulu  B.  Thompson,  ”21,  2nd 
vice-president;  Elizabeth  A.  Hughes, 
TO,  corresponding  secretary;  Mary 
Paulson,  ’26,  recording  secretary;  Mary 
E.  Peake,  ’45,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet S.  Swanson,  ’27,  social  chairman. 


New  Toledo  Officers  Lay  Plans 

New  officers  of  the  Oberlin  Club  of 
Toledo  met  May  15  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  coming  year.*  Possible  meetings 
planned  were  a family  picnic,  teas,  a 
card  party  and  banquet.  Newly-elected 
officers  of  the  club  are:  Mrs.  Barbara 
S.  Bogan,  ’35,  president;  Mrs.  Wrey 
W.  Barber,  ’22,  vice-president;  Dr.,  T6, 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hufford  (Crystall  Carll, 
T6),  treasurers;  Mr.,  ’46,  and  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Stowell  (Janice  Young,  ’48),  sec- 
retaries; Mrs.  Anna  O.  Johnson,  ’27, 
and  V.  J.  Gowdy,  x’31,  social  chairmen; 
Mr.,  '30,  and  Mrs.  George  R.  White 
(Viola  Hayward,  ’30),  publicity;  Lee 
L.  Canfield,  T4,  song  leader;  and  Miss 
Marian  E.  Wood,  ’25,  music. 


New  Jersey  Club  Reviews 
First  Year  of  Organization 

Reviewing  the  year's  activities  of  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Northern 
New  Jersey,  the  club  found  that  its 
first  year  of  existence  had  been  busy. 

In  October,  officers  were  elected  for 
the  newly-organized  club.  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie S.  Boardman,  ’36,  president;  Mrs. 
Ruth  S.  Harmon,  ’40,  1st  vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Ann  M.  Graham,  ’37,  2nd 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Rob- 
son, ’08,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs. 
Barbara  D.  Lindahl,  ’42,  recording  sec- 
retary; Mrs.  Jean  M.  Ruch,  ’45,  treas- 
urer; Mrs.  Corinna  M.  Fendrich,  ’40, 
scholarship  chairman;  and  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude M.  Brann,  ’32,  publicity,  guided 
the  club  through  its  first  year. 

Tracy  Strong,  ’08,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  World  Committee  of  the 
YMCA,  spoke  to  the  group  on  "Youth 
of  the  World”  at  their  first  meeting. 

A series  of  neighborhood  teas  marked 
the  winter  program  of  the  club.  These 
teas  were  held  at  the  homes  of  Mrs. 
Rose  T.  Child,  ’20;  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Sprague,  ”38;  Mrs.  Adella  C.  Youtz,  ’30; 
and  Mrs.  Bernice  L.  Winne,  ’20. 

Completing  the  year’s  program  was 
the  April  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Cannon  Ball  Inn,  Springfield.  Mem- 
bers of  the  club  enjoyed  an  informative 
discussion  of  the  purpose  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  work  of  the 
Faulkner  Commission  by  Mrs.  Eone 
G.  Harger,  ’33,  vice-president  of  the 
League  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

San  Francisco  Alumni  Hold 
Dinner  and  Business  Meeting 

Forty  Oberlinians  met  at  Lucca’s 
Restaurant,  San  Francisco,  May  16,  for 
a dinner  meeting  and  social  hour.  In- 
troductions made  at  the  dinner  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Pyle,  T3,  who 
was  visiting  in  the  area  and  the  follow- 
ing new  members  of  the  club:  Janice 
Carkin,  ’37;  Dr.,  ’36,  and  Mrs.  John 
Langston  (Anna  Kiehm,  ’37);  Dr., 
’35,  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Oliver  (Eve- 
lyn Gordinier,  ’34);  Robert  Hunt,  ’35; 
James  Bead,  ’35;  Gertrude  Cheney,  ’24; 
Mrs.  Marian  W.  Moore,  ‘21;  Mr.,  '46, 
and  Mrs.  Werner  Kuhne  ( Priscilla  Al- 
den,  ’44);  and  Eugenie  Taylor,  ’44. 

During  the  business  meeting,  the 
dub  members  voted  to  transfer  $50.00 
from  their  treasury  to  the  Alumni  Fund. 
Social  chairmen  for  the  next  two  years 
were  also  elected:  Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Bas- 
sett, ’47,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Hart,  x’20. 
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ACADEMY 

Harry  Ross,  ’00-’05,  spoke  before  the  Perrys- 
burg  Civic  Association  of  Perrysburg.  Ohio, 
early  in  May  on  “The  Enchanted  Isles  of  Erie,” 
giving  the  highlights  of  his  recent  book  by  the 
same  title.  Wrey  W.  Barber,  ’22,  introduced 
him  to  the  audience. 

1883 

The  annual  dinner  of  Mountainside  Hospital, 
Montclair.  N.  J.,  on  May  1 was  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Levi  W.  Halsey,  x,  who  practiced  medicine 
for  67  years  until  his  retirement  last  September. 
Dr.  Halsey  graduated  from  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  and  started 
his  practice  in  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y.,  moving 
to  Montclair  in  1892.  Since  1896  he  has  been 
a staff  member  at  Mountainside  Hospital.  At 
the  dinner  he  was  presented  a certificate  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  duty. 

1884 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Sanford  (Helen  Hall)  is  liv- 
ing with  her  son,  Dwight  Sanford,  at  718  Wing- 
field St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1888 

A feature  story  on  Jeannette  Munson  in  the 
Painesville,  Ohio,  Telegraph  tells  of  her  teach- 
ing and  tutoring  experiences  and  her  community 
activities.  “One  of  the  things  which  makes  Miss 
Munson  so  charming  and  interesting  is  her 
up-to-dateness.  In  spite  of  several  falls  necessi- 
tating hospitalization  for  short  periods  and  weeks 
at  home  in  bed,  she  is  interested  in  everything 
that  goes  on  . . . She  is  called  upon  frequently 
to  help  with  histories  of  Mentor  and  Lake 
County.  Her  material  is  authentic  because  so 
much  is  first  hand.  She  has  lived  in  Mentor  all 
her  life.  Her  grandfather  bought  the  farm 
where  she  lives  in  1837  and  built  the  house  in 
1844.  The  Munson  family  has  lived  there  con- 
tinuously ever  since.” 

1890 

Mrs.  Grace  M.  Rood  (Grace  Mellen)  is  living 
in  Claremont,  Calif.,  with  her  sister.  Last  sum- 
mer she  made  a visit  to  the  east,  spending  some 
time  with  her  son  Henry,  ’27,  and  his  wife,  Ruth 
Winchester,  ’27,  and  their  three  sons  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  She  also  saw  Grace  M.  Rood,  ’19 
in  Pine  Mountain,  Ky.,  and  other  friends  in 
Indianapolis,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  Oakham, 
Mass. 

1892 

The  names  of  two  Baltimore  scientists  have 
been  given  to  newly  identified  minerals  of  the 
uranium  group.  One  of  the  geologists  so  hon- 
ored is  the  late  Dr.  Charles  K.  Swartz,  t,  former 
professor  of  geology  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, for  whom  one  of  the  minerals  will  be 
called  Swartzitc.  Dr.  Swartz  received  his  B.A. 
degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1888,  studied  in  Hei- 
delberg University,  Germany  and  Clark  College 
(Mass.)  before  receiving  his  Ph.D.  degree  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1904.  From  1904  until  his 
retirement  in  1931,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  faculty.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Baltimore  last  November. 

1896 

Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Loomis  (Fannie  Forsythe), 
wife  of  Frederick  P.  Loomis,  died  very  suddenly 
on  April  20  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

1902 

After  serving  in  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  since  1904,  John  M.  Langston  re- 
tired in  December,  1949.  It  marks  the  first 
time  in  72  years  that  there  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  Langston  family  in  the  St.  Louis 
schools.  Mr.  Langston  has  been  principal  of  the 
Cote  Brilliante  School  since  1945. 

• Robert  F.  Clark,  professor  emeritus  of  so- 
ciology at  Marietta  College  (Ohio)  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  humane  letters  from 


Marietta  at  their  June  Commencement  exer- 
cises. Professor  Clark  retired  last  summer  after 
27  years  of  service  at  Marietta  and  47  years  of 
teaching  and  administration.  PTis  long  career 
included  five  years  as  president  of  Pacific  Uni- 
versity in  Oregon.  He  also  taught  at  Central 
College,  Washburn  Academy,  and  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. 

Albert  W.  Monosmith,  a member  of  the  1901 
football  team,  recently  sent  the  Oberlin  physical 
education  department  a football  used  in  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  game  iti  the  fall  of  1901.  The 
score  of  Oberlin  17.  Wesleyan  6.  is  still  marked 
on  it.  Mr.  Monosmith  is  now  living  in  Vista, 
Calif. 

1903 

Dr.  H.  Augustine  Smith,  x,  is  professor  of 
church  music,  emeritus,  at  Boston  University, 
and  director  of  the  Choral  Art  Society.  “In 
the  last  twenty  years,  he  has  journeyed  nearly 
a million  miles,  averaging  500  miles  a week  . . . 
During  his  travels,  Dr.  Smith  has  conducted 
his  pageant  of  religious  art  and  music  in 
churches,  halls  and  cathedrals  from  ITalifax  to 
Tokyo  and  from  Rome  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He 
has  directed  more  than  6,000,000  people  on 
four  continents  in  some  1800  cities.  With  all  his 
activities,  he  has  found  time  to  edit  ten  books, 
mostly  hymnals  . . . The  most  popular  books 
are  his  ‘Hymnal  for  American  Youth’  and  ‘New 
Plymnal  for  American  Youth.’  ” 

1904 

Two  prize-winning  compositions  by  Mrs.  S. 
B.  Brown  (Gail  Ridgway)  were  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tucson,  Ariz.,  branch 
of  the  National  League  of  American  Pen  Wom- 
en on  May  6.  Mrs.  Brown  received  a first 
award  in  the  1950  musical  composition  contest 
for  a trio  for  women’s  voices,  “When  Earth’s 
Last  Picture  is  Painted,”  and  a second  award 
for  a solo  with  piano  accompaniment,  “Should 
Your  Voice  Call.” 

1908 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  have  elected  Charles  W.  Sted- 
man,  Member  Emeritus,  in  recognition  of  his 
long  membership  and  professional  achievement. 
Fewer  than  150  men  now  living  have  been  so 
honored. 

Following  graduation  from  Oberlin,  Mr. 
Stedman  received  two  architectural  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  studied 
extensively  in  Paris  and  Rome,  receiving  a 
number  of  scholarships  and  prizes.  From  1914 
to  1946  he  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Walker 
& Weeks  of  Cleveland.  Among  the  hundreds 
of  structures  designed  and  built  by  the  firm  are 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  Cleveland.  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cincinnati;  Severance  Hall,  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  Allen  Medical  Lib- 
rary, and  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  in 
Cleveland ; Wesleyan  College  at  Macon,  Ga.  ; 
Crane  Swimming  Pool  in  Oberlin,  and  office 
buildings,  banks  and  industrial  structures  in 
some  thirty  states. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stedman  (Winifred  Jensen) 
have  three  children  — Frederick,  who  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1941  and  now  lives 
in  North  Riverside.  Chicago;  Rose  Edith,  U.  of 
Arizona.  ’44.  now  a recreation  director  with  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Germany;  and  Winifred,  a mem- 
ber of  the  freshman  class  at  Oberlin. 

Mrs.  Stedman’s  serious  illness  caused  Mr. 
Stedman  to  retire  in  1946  and  they  now  spend 
their  winters  at  the  Hotel  Alessandro  in  Hemet, 
Calif.,  and  their  summers  at  Mrs.  Stedman’s 
old  family  home  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah,  and  in 
travel. 

Charles  A.  Sawyer,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  at  their  June  Com- 
mencement. Dr.  Sawyer  graduated  from  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
practiced  law  in  Cincinnati  until  his  appointment 
as  ambassador  to  Belgium. 


After  23  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  schools,  James  Lawrence  Brecken- 
ridge  retired  at  the  end  of  tin-  school  year  in 
June.  An  editorial  in  the  Hood  River  News  in 
March  commended  Mr.  Breckenridgc  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  I he  schools  have 
been  operated,  their  strong  financial  situation, 
maintenance  of  a good  curriculum,  and  good 
personnel  relationships  with  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

1909 

Clyde  Allen  Bailey,  husband  of  Florence 
Metcalf,  and  father  of  Allen  M.  Bailey,  ’36, 
died  of  a heart  attack  on  May  24  at  his  home  in 
Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  had 
just  returned  from  a ten-day  visit  to  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y.,  with  Allen  and  his  family.  Mr. 
Bailey,  a graduate  of  Warren  Business  College, 
had  been  in  the  post  office  service  45  years  and 
was  superintendent  of  the  Ashtabula  Harbor 
post  office.  He  was  a Masonic  Lodge  member 
and  a member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  Pie  attended  many  of  the  1909  class 
reunions  with  Mrs.  Bailey. 

The  March,  1950,  issue  of  “Clear  Night,”  a 
Greek  periodical,  carried  an  article,  “Hope,”  by 
Ernest  Pye.  Through  a comparison  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  and  Greece,  Mr.  Pye  pointed  out 
that  seemingly  catastrophic  occurrences  do  not 
cause  life  to  stop.  There  is  an  endless  line  of 
continuity  which  is  not  broken  by  the  daily 
tragedies  of  living.  He  encouraged  the  Greek 
people,  entering  on  a new  era  of  independence,  to 
have  courage  in  the  troubled  formative  period, 
for  hope  in  the  future  is  their  only  possible 
path. 

1910 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Lynn  B.  Griffith  of 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
seventh  district  appellate  judge  by  Gov.  Frank 
J.  Lausche.  Judge  Griffith  has  served  for  19 
years  as  common  pleas  judge  and  is  held  in  high 
regard  by  lawyers  and  the  public. 

1911 

Mrs.  Albert  C.  Healey,  Jr.  (Emily  Coe)  re- 
ports that  they  have  bought  an  apartment  in 
Wilmette,  111.,  a suburb  of  Chicago. 

1913 

Genevieve  M.  Carr  of  Hollywood,  Fla.,  is 
spending  the  summer  in  the  northwest  and 
Alaska  and  will  be  in  Riverside.  Calif.,  during 
September.  She  plans  to  return  to  Florida  in 
late  October. 

Dr.  William  A.  McIntosh,  a staff  member  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  is  at  present  the 
regional  director  for  the  Foundation’s  work  in 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Africa  with  head- 
quarters in  Cairo.  Egypt.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McIn- 
tosh (Avista  McKitrick,  ’15)  make  their  home  in 
Cairo. 

1914 

Mrs.  Henry  Roe  Cloud,  widow  of  Henry  Roe 
Cloud,  x,  was  chosen  “American  Mother  of 
1950.  “The  60-year-old  mother  of  four,  who 
was  born  on  the  White  Earth  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  northern  Minnesota,  earned  her  title 
with  years  of  service  to  others.  She  graduated 
from  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia  and  met 
Mr.  Roe  Cloud,  first  Indian  to  graduate  from 
Yale  University,  during  a conference  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.  . . . Iler  activities  include  founding 
at  Pendleton  one  of  the  two  Indian  women’s 
clubs  in  the  nation.  She  is  a member  of  the 
Oranjge,  the  National  Conference  ojf  Social 
Workers,  National  Conference  of  American 
Indians,  and  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.” 

1915 

In  a feature  article  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  in  January,  Mary  Ellsworth,  x.  is  de- 
cribed  as  the  “census-taker”  of  the  birds  in 
the  Omaha  area.  Her  list  shows  114  different 
varieties.  “I  keep  a list  of  first  arrivals,  note 
when  the  species  become  abundant  and  when  it 
leaves  this  region.”  A retired  school  teacher,  she 
has  made  a hobby  of  studying  bird  life  for 
many  years. 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Cradle,  husband  of  Audrey 
Hayden,  died  on  May  25  in  Sherman  Oaks. 
Calif.,  after  a long  illness.  For  many  years 
Dr.  Hayden  was  an  ophthamologist  in  Chicago. 
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Stella  O.  Kline,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Union  County  (N.J.)  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
League,  has  received  the  fourth  annual  Ernest 
Doane  Easton  Award  given  by  the  New  Jersey 
Tuberculosis  League  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing service  as  a tuberculosis  worker.  In  the 
award  presentation,  she  was  cited  for  her  method 
of  approach  to  the  problem  of  control  and  the 
fact  that,  in  part,  because  of  her  efforts,  the 
tuberculosis  death  rate  in  Union  County  has 
declined  from  40.5  per  thousand  in  1937  to  16.9 
in  1948. 

1916 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frederic  Shreincr  (Alice 
Ralston,  ’19)  are  enjoying  their  new  home  in 
Rig  Rapids,  Mich.  Mr.  Shreiner  is  teaching 
economics  at  Ferris  Institute.  “It  is  different 
from  most  colleges  — has  a large  pharmacy 
school,  equally  large  business  school,  in  which 
a R.S.  degree  is  granted.  Then  there  is  a trades 
and  industry  division  (two-year  course)  in  re- 
frigeration, watch  and  clock  department,  and 
radio.  The  total  enrollment  is  over  1,000.  We 
had  a devastating  fire  in  February,  but  courage 
and  cheerfulness  are  everywhere  and  business 
goes  on  almost  as  before.  The  rebuilding  is 
starting.” 

For  many  years  James  Dunn  and  Edward 
Parsons  have  been  running  the  Du- Par’s  Farm 
House  in  the  Farmers  Market  in  Los  Angeles. 
“The  establishment  is  both  bakery  and  restau- 
rant,’’  and  is  noted  for  its  excellent  food. 

1917 

Orrin  “Lou”  Keener’s  song,  “The  Lord’s 
Prayer,”  adapted  to  Sibelius’  Finlandia,  was 
heard  on  the  CBS  “Church  of  the  Air”  pro- 
gram on  May  7.  The  Keener  children  are  all 
scattered:  Curtis  is  with  the  Western  Hills 
Y.M.C.A.  in  Cincinnati;  Carolyn,  now  Mrs. 
Ralph  A.  Howard,  Jr.,  was  in  charge  of  the 
pre-school  at  the  First  Community  Church  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  until  last  January,  but  is  now 
busy  with  Ralph,  III,  born  in  February;  Mary 
Lou  is  teaching  physical  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota;  and  the  youngest, 
Marjorie,  graduated  from  Berea  College  a year 
ago  and  is  teaching  school  music  in  Harlan 
County,  Kentucky. 


George  A.  Roose  is  owner  of  the  Forest  Hil 
development  in  Cleveland  Heights  and  East 
( levcland,  Ohio,  which  was  formerly  owned 
by  the  Rockefellers.  The  development  was  laic 
out  in  the  early  1930’s,  but  for  many  years  only 
a few  homes  were  built  in  the  area.  Within  the 
last  15  months  102  homes  have  been  built,  and 
another  70  are  under  construction  this  summer 
It  is  now  predicted  that  the  entire  1.000  lots  in 
the  site  will  be  built  on  within  the  next  three 
years. 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Kiel  (Jessie  R.  Hall)  is  one 
of  two  candidates  for  the  Republican  State  Cen 
tral  Committee  from  the  13  th  congressional  dis 
triet.  She  teaches  civics  in  the  Milton  Town- 
ship High  School,  in  Wood  County.  Ohio  and 
is  secretary  of  the  Wood  County  Republican 
executive  committee. 

Rev.  Ernest  W.  Houlding  is  assistant  pastor 
of  the  South  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Community 
Church. 


1918 

Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Pierce,  chairman  of  the 
business  administration  department  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University  (Ohio),  has  been  ini- 
tiated as  a faculty  member  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  national  leadership  honor  society.  The 
Bowling  Green  society  elects  only  one  faculty 
member  a year,  to  be  an  active  member  for 
four  years.  Student  membership  is  restricted  to 
seniors  chosen  as  outstanding  in  scholarship  and 
leadership.  Dr.  Pierce  is  adviser  to  the  Stu- 
dent Court  and  chairman  of  the  student  loan 
fund  at  Bowling  Green. 


1919 

Springfield  College  (Mass.)  conferred  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  master  in  humanities  on  William 
H.  Short,  x,  at  their  June  Commencement 
exercises.  Mr.  Short  is  founder  and  president 
of  the  William  H.  Short  Lumber  Company  of 
West  Hartford,  Conn.  He  has  been  active  in 
social  and  civic  service  organizations,  serving  as 
director  of  the  Hartford  Y for  15  years,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  YMCA 
in  Connecticut,  a member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  YMCA,  and  a trustee  of  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation. 


Mrs.  Maude  Iievis  (Maude  Lichty)  enjoys  her 
work  in  the  merchandise  adjustment  office  of 
the  J.  Garfinkel  Co.  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She 
is  also  week  end  receptionist  at  McLean  Gardens, 
"the  employed  women’s  paradise,”  where  she 
makes  her  home.  Her  son.  Palmer  is  practicing 
law  in  New  Haven,  and  her  other  son,  William, 
is  resident  physician  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota hospital  in  Minneapolis. 

Henry  E.  Dewey  has  moved  to  Sierra  Madrc, 
Calif.,  where  he  has  purchased  a small  lemon 
grove  and  plans  to  build  a home. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Hiestand  (Alice  M.  Root)  has 
been  appointed  executive  director  of  the  Rural 
Child  Welfare  Services  of  Clearfield  Co.  (Pa.) 
She  has  had  more  than  10  years  service  in  child 
welfare  work,  holding  similar  positions  in  the 
Connecticut  Child  Aid  Society  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  the  Family  Service  Office  and 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Reading,  Pa. 

1921 

Elizabeth  F.  Randolph,  t.  makes  her  head- 
quarters in  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.,  but  her  work 
as  evangelist  takes  her  to  Florahomc,  Carraway 
and  Palatha,  Fla.,  each  week.  On  Thursdays 
she  presents  a fifteen-minute  broadcast  over  the 
station  WUPF  in  Palatha,  besides  holding 
evangelistic  services  in  the  three  communities 
which  are  some  50  to  65  miles  northwest  of 
Daytona  Beach. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Home  Magazine  sec- 
tion for  Feb.  19  contained  a feature  story,  “We 
Visit  ‘Copper  Harbor’  ” which  describes  the 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fifield.  Dr.  Fi- 
field  recently  celebrated  his  15th  anniversary  as 
minister  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Los  Angeles. 

1923 

The  March-April  issue  of  The  Bible  in  the 
World,  published  by  the  British  & Foreign 
Bible  Society,  contains  an  article,  “Ecuador 
Travel  Diary,”  by  Mrs.  Charles  Rexroad  (Mar- 
jorie Bruce),  in  which  she  describes  some  of  the 
experiences  on  a two-month  tour  of  Ecuador 
last  summer,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
Until  recently  Mr.  Rexroad  has  been  the  So 
ciety’s  assistant  secretary  in  Ecuador. 

Paul  B.  Richardson  is  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Utica.  N.  Y., 
which  trains  students  in  retailing,  and  funda- 
mentals in  mechanical,  electrical  and  textile 
technology.  Before  his  present  appointment. 
Mr.  Richardson  had  taught  high  school  in  Sand- 
usky, Ohio,  been  personnel  manager  of  Fred- 
erick Loeser  & Co.  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  and  of 
the  Hecht  Co.  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  manager 
of  the  W.  M.  Whitney  & Co.  department  store 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  supervisor  of  the  New 
York  State  Distributive  Education  Department. 
The  Richardsons  live  at  1232  Kemble  St..  Utica, 
and  have  two  children.  Barbara  Ann.  a student 
at  Shepherd  College,  W.  Va.,  and  Paul.  Jr.,  a 
senior  at  LTtica  Free  Academy. 

1924 

Theodore  Forbes  is  on  leave  until  January, 
1951.  from  his  position  as  chairman  and  associate 
professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  He  is  spending  the  year  as  visiting 
associate  professor  of  Engineering  and  Psy- 
chology at  the  Institute  of  Transportation  and 
Traffic  Engineering,  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Joseph  J.  Woolket,  head  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage department  at  Texas  A & M College,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  their  Diamond 
Jubilee  to  be  held  in  1951.  II is  assignment  in- 
volves coordinating  the  work  of  some  18  com- 
mittees and  supervising  the  entire  Jubilee  pro- 
gram of  events.  Mr.  \\  oolket  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  A & M faculty  for  25  years. 

1925 

Dr.  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  dean  of  the  Harvard 
University  Law  School,  received  an  honorary 
LL.I).  degree  from  Brown  University  on  June 
5.  The  citation  for  the  degree  was:  “Marked  for 
certain  distinction  from  undergraduate  days, 
your  rise  in  the  law  was  spectacular,  leading  to 
a professorship  in  Harvard  at  the  age  of  thirty  - 
one.  Alike  as  teacher,  tax  expert,  educational 
administrator,  and  public  servant,  you  have 
more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  early  years 
and  in  the  prime  of  life  perform  arduous  duties 
not  only  with  striking  competence,  but  with 
grace.” 


Honored  on  Her  90th  Birthday 
. . . was  Mrs.  Alice  Willi  avis,  x88,  by  an  open-house  reception.  Above , 
are  a jew  of  the  Oberlin  guests  at  the  reception:  Susan  P.  Hinman,  ’93; 
Mrs.  Williams;  Margaret  II.  Leonard , ’37 ; Melville  T.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  ’38; 
Mrs.  Ilmelie  K.  Comings,  77/  and  Florence  M.  Pitch,  ’97 . Since  her  hus- 
band’s death  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  active  in 
founding  and  promoting  the  work  of  Oberlin-in-China 
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Marian  E.  Wood  and  Alex  J.  Arndt  were 
married  in  May  in  Cincinnati.  They  arc  mak- 
ing their  home  at  Utile  Streams,  near  Ottawa 
Lake,  Mich. 


On  June  1 Harold  B.  (•'Pete”)  Ingalls  be- 
came general  secretary  of  the  'i  .M.(  .A.  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  “A  new  life  is  begin- 
ning. with  Betty  having  a small,  easy-to-care-for 
house ; Laura  breaking  into  new  school ; and 
pete  with  a challenging  new  job.  Betty  and 
Laura  will  be  in  Estes  Park  most  of  the  sum- 
mer. Pete  there  for  his  vacation.  By  Septem- 
ber. we’ll  begin  looking  for  various  friends  to 
stop  by  to  see  us.”  The  Ingalls'  address  is 
1302  W.  Green  St.,  Champaign.  111. 

Randolph  Edmonds  is  professor  of  drama  at 
Florida  A.  & M.  College.  Tallahassee,  Fla.  He 
has  written  several  books  and  plays.  His  play 
"Earth  and  Stars,”  was  produced  in  April  at 
Hampton  Institute,  Virginia. 

1927 

Since  September,  1948.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hughes 
(Margaret  Harvey)  has  been  reference  librarian 
at  Birmingham- Southern  College  library.  She 
received  her  M.S.  degree  in  library  service  from 
Columbia  University  in  June  1949.  Mr.  Hughes 
is  technical  director  for  the  Dixie  Fire  Brick 
Co.  in  Birmingham.  Ala. 

James  Strachan  is  organist-director  of  music 
at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  New  York.  On 
May  7 his  choir  presented  Haydn’s  "Creation.” 

1928 

Louis  S.  Peirce  has  been  elected  to  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  He  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Y.M.C.A. 

1930 

The  Annual  Choir  Festival  of  the  Rhythmic 
Choirs  of  Hanover,  N.  FI.,  was  presented  on 
May  14  and  16  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Chester  Fisk  (Margaret  Palmer).  Mrs.  Fisk 
is  directing  a number  of  workshops  and  con- 
ferences in  Rhythmic  Choir  work  during  the 
summer,  including  one  at  Schauffler  College, 
Cleveland,  in  May,  Andover  Newton  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  and  Flendersonville.  N.  C.,  in 
June,  and  Camp  Farthest  Out,  N.  FI.,  and  the 
Northern  New  England  School  of  Religious 
Education.  Durham.  N.  H.,  in  August.  Her 
new  book  "The  Art  of  the  Rhythmic  Choir,” 
will  be  published  by  Harper  & Bros,  in  Sep- 
tember. 

William  H.  Sedgeman,  manager  of  the  market 
analysis  division  of  the  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 
Corp.  in  Toledo,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School  Club  of  Toledo. 

1931 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Svend  Peterson  (Elizabeth  Au- 
stin, ’29)  are  spending  the  summer  visiting 
Svend’s  family  in  Denmark  and  seeing  some- 
thing of  England.  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is 
Mrs.  Peterson’s  first  trip  to  Europe  and  the  first 
since  1922  for  Mr.  Peterson.  He  is  executive  sec- 
retary and  organization  manager  for  the  Clinton 
(Ohio)  County  Farm  Bureau  and  plans  to  study 
the  cooperatives  in  Scandinavia.  They  expect 
to  be  back  on  the  job  the  end  of  September. 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Himes  of  the  department  of 
sociology  of  North  Carolina  College  was  among 
the  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Workers’  program  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  held  in 
Atlantic  City  in  April. 

Miriam  Strong  received  her  master’s  degree 
in  city  planning  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  August,  1949,  and  is  back 
with  TVA  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  as  a com- 
munity planner. 

Mrs.  Frank  II.  Campbell  (Ruth  Wiley) 
writes:  "We  moved  from  State  College  to  Brad- 
ford. Pa.,  last  September,  when  my  husband 
accepted  a position  as  supervisor  of  music  in 
the  junior  high  school  here.  Prior  to  that,  lie 
had  been  studying  at  Penn  State  College  where 
he  received  his  M.A.  degree  in  music.  I'm  busy 
keeping  house  for  my  husband  and  two  children. 
Ruth  Ann.  6.  and  Frank,  Jr.,  2,  and  am  also 
active  in  the  P.T.A.,  A.A.U.W.,  and  the  Civic 
Music  Association. 

Dr.  Frederic  R.  White,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  has  just  been 
named  "Professor  of  the  Year.” 


Frau  Werner  Gatzke  < Marianne 
Lautsch,  m'35)  is  sponsoring  a 
nursery  home  for  200  underprivi- 
leged children  at  Krefeld,  Germany, 
British  Zone.  She  would  like  to 
interest  young  mothers  of  the  Ober- 
lin  family  in  her  project  and  is  re- 
questing gifts  of  money  and  clothing. 
Mrs.  Oscar  Jaszi,  131  Forest  St., 
Oberlin,  can  give  further  informa- 
tion about  her  project.  For  almost 
four  years  now  Mrs.  Gatzke  has  been 
an  interpreter  at  the  British  Head- 
quarters at  Herford,  Germany.  Her 
address  is:  Frau  Marianne  Gatzke, 
449  Uerdinger  Strasse,  Sonnenhof, 
Krefeld,  Germany,  British  Zone. 


1932 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Barthclemy  (Frances  Robinson) 
was  recently  installed  as  president  of  the  Holly- 
wood, Fla.,  chapter  of  A.A.U.W.  Mrs.  Bar- 
thelemy  was  the  director  of  the  Girl  Scout  camp 
at  Birch  State  Park.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  in 
June  and  with  her  daughter  Andree  and  son 
Richard  is  spending  July  and  August  at  Meeker 
Park  Lodge,  Allcnspark,  Colo.  Fler  husband, 
who  is  an  engineer  with  a gold  mining  com- 
pany in  French  Guiana  will  join  the  family  for 
August.  She  will  be  glad  to  see  any  Oberlin 
friends  who  may  be  passing  through  the  Estes 
Park  area. 

Walter  Hansen  is  organist  at  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  is  living 
at  5966  Loma  Vista  Ave..  Huntington  Park, 
Calif. 

1933 

Mrs.  James  FI.  Harger  (Eone  Goodenough) 
had  the  thrill  of  meeting  several  Oberlinians  at 
the  National  Convention  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  Atlantic  City  in  April.  “We 
were  all  agreed  that  there  is  no  more  logical 
evolution  for  an  Oberlin  woman  graduate  than 
to  rise  to  an  official  position  in  a League.  Those 
I knew  included  Charlotte  Payne  Segur.  ’26, 
from  Oak  Park,  111..  Dorothy  Schaefer  Teare. 
’28,  from  Lakewood,  Ohio,  Betty  Fletcher 
Ford.  ’33.  from  East  Aurora,  N.  Y..  and  Mrs. 
Elwood  Street,  ’ll.  I was  representing  the 
League  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.” 

Rev.  Stanley  E.  Lynton,  tx.  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  Akron,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Akron  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation for  1950-51.  Previously  Rev.  Mr.  Lyn- 
ton has  served  as  a member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  co-chairman  of  the  racial  rela- 
tions committee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Anderson  and  four  chil- 
dren have  "purchased  a farm  called  Laurel  Ridge 
near  Vienna,  Va..  and  moved  there  from  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  on  April  6.  All  the  Andersons 
are  enjoying  the  hill  top  view  and  the  four  rid- 
ing  horses  that  came  with  the  farm.  One-half 
mile  of  Big  Difficult  Run  (a  stream)  is  a 
boundary  and  is  said  to  have  fish  in  it.  So 
far  no  luck."  Curt  is  an  industrial  specialist 
in  the  Technical  Assistance  Division  of  the 
E.C.A.  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Marion  C.  McPherson  (Marion  Conant) 
recently  became  a medical  social  consultant, 
Tuberculosis  Division,  U.S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. When  she  wrote  she  was  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  expects  to  go  to  California  in  July  for 
a few  months. 

1934 

Ruth  Oltman  and  Grace  Hageman  took  a 
vacation  tour  to  the  west  in  April,  which  in- 
cluded Carlsbad  Caverns.  Juarez,  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  and  the  Grand 
Canyon.  In  Berkeley.  Calif.,  they  had  lunch 
with  Enola  Wooster  Schuder  and  Ruth  Ray- 
citation  for  1050-51.  Previously  Rev.  Mr.  Lyn- 
burn  Harding  and  also  saw  Eloise  Parsons 
Schott,  ’36,  in  South  Gate,  near  Los  Angeles. 

After  ten  years  as  minister  of  the  White 
Deer  E.V.B.  charge,  Union  County,  Pa.,  Rev. 


Samuel  A.  Snyder,  Jr.,  t.  was  appointed  on 
May  6 to  the  pastorate  of  the  Salem  Evangeli- 
cal United  Brethren  Church  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  January,  1950,  Norton  E.  Totten  was 
transferred  to  the  International  General  Electric 
Co.  as  assistant  treasurer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tot- 
ten (Martha  E.  Curtiss,  k’33)  arc  living  at  16 
Glendale  Circle,  Stamford,  Conn. 


1935 

For  the  past  three  years,  Grace  E.  Swanson 
has  had  a fellowship  at  New  York  University. 
She  passed  her  oral  exams  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  American  literature  iti  May.  This  summer 
she  is  hosteling  in  the  British  Isles. 

J.  Donald  Wasson,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  for  1950-51.  Mr.  Was- 
son has  been  chairman  of  a number  of  com- 
mittees for  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  and  a member  of 
several  national  committees. 

Mrs.  Carl  E.  Berge  (Mary  L.  Weidner)  re- 
ports that  her  husband  has  been  transferred  from 
Pennsylvania  to  New  York  state  and  that  they 
have  moved  to  376  S.  Grove  St.,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

The  wedding  of  May  S.  Bracken  of  Natick. 
Mass.,  and  Charles  O.  Duff,  x.  of  Boston,  took 
place  in  April  at  the  Asylum  Hill  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  19  Crescent  St.,  Natick.  Mrs.  Duff  at- 
tended Boston  University  Secretarial  School  and 
formerly  was  secretary  at  Grace  Congregational 
Church.  Mr.  Duff  attended  Boston  University 
School  of  Law  and  is  employed  by  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Donald  White  (Eleanor  Greene)  writes 
that  Don  is  very  busy  with  his  photographic 
studio  in  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  but  does  manage  to 
get  in  some  extracurricular  activities  such  as 
being  president  of  the  Toastmasters  Club  and 
of  the  Presbyterian  Couples  Club,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Presbyterian  Men’s  Luneheon  Club 
and  of  the  men’s  Bible  class,  chairman  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  publicity  committee,  and  director  of 
Rotary  Club. 


1936 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thad  Alton  (Ardyth  Walker) 
a~e  spending  the  summer  touring  Europe.  They 
will  return  to  New  York  in  August,  and  Mr. 
Alton  will  teach  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  Seattle  next  year,  while  Mrs.  Alton 
plans  to  go  on  concert  tour  with  the  Columbia 
Concert  Trio  during  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Claude  Shiffer  (Jean  C. 
Smith)  have  moved  to  Manitou  Terrace.  Mani- 
tou  Springs,  Colo.,  where  Mr.  Shiffer  is  operating 
his  own  building  contractor’s  business. 

1937 

In  March.  Chaplain  Andrew  L.  Johnson  com- 
pleted 2l/2  years  of  duty  as  an  Army  chaplain 
in  Kobe  and  Yokohama.  Japan.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  major  on  April  6.  After  completing 
a graduate  course  in  chaplain  administration 
and  radio  and  television  microphone  techniques 
at  Carlisle  Barracks.  Pa.,  he  has  been  assigned 
to  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Md. 

Thomas  E.  Lewis  was  transferred  recently 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
by  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  The  middle  of 
June,  the  Lewis  family  (El:zabeth  Schieber) 
moved  to  1540  James  Rd..  Wynnewoud,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mark  Howard  (Virginia  Curtis,  x)  was 
guest  soloist  for  the  Matinee  Musical  Club 
in  Alexandria.  La.,  on  April  13.  playing  the 
Sonata  No.  1 by  Claude  Almand. 

The  University  Chorus  of  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  presented  Walter  Anderson’s 
"D-Day  Prayer”  in  a world  premiere  telecast 
over  the  CBS-TV  full  network  on  June  6.  The 
work  is  based  on  the  late  President  Roosevelt’s 
words  the  day  of  the  first  invasion  into  Europe. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  head  of  the  music  depart 
ment  of  Antioch  College. 

After  managing  the  photographic  department 
at  the  Scars.  Roebuck  store  in  Las  Vegas,  Ncv.. 
for  two  years.  Robert  W.  “Pete'  Woodruff 
purchased  a photographic  business  in  Hender- 
son. Nev.,  a year  ago.  The  family  — three 
girls.  Kay,  Ann.  and  Cynthia,  and  one  boy, 
Peter  — moved  to  Henderson  this  spring. 
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On  April  1,  Dr.  Francis  C.  Tucker  left  his 
position  as  assistant  professor  of  pathology  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  School  of  Medi- 
cine to  assume  a position  as  pathologist  and 
director  of  the  laboratories  of  St.  Luke’s  Metho- 
dist Hospital  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Mrs. 
Tucker  and  the  four  children  are  staying  in 
Vermillion  until  housing  arrangements  can  be 
completed.  By  September  15  they  hope  to 
be  settled  and  will  be  glad  to  have  any  Ober- 
linians  pay  them  a visit. 

1938 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Farnsworth  (Mar- 
garet Stimson)  announce  the  birth  of  Georgina 
Alton  on  April  29. 

Chaplain  James  W.  Morrill  writes:  “Our 

third  daughter.  Victoria  Elizabeth,  was  born  in 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  last  November  while  I was 
stationed  at  Ft.  Jackson.  In  January  we  (Mrs. 
Morrill  is  Katherine  Borroff,  ’37)  all  drove  to 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  where  I left  the  family 
while  I came  to  Japan  in  February.  I am  sta- 
tioned in  Osaka  and  am  having  a very  interest- 
ing time.  My  twin  brother,  Doug,  came  to 
Japan  last  September  as  an  American  Board 
missionary.  He  is  located  only  about  12  miles 
away  in  Nishinomiya,  where  he  is  serving  as 
treasurer  of  Kobe  College.  My  family  will  be 
coming  over  in  June.  We  are  fortunate  to  find 
a very  nice  little  house  for  them  in  Los 
Angeles  while  they  waited. 

Dr.  Perry  R.  Ayres  is  just  completing  a year 
as  chief  medical  resident  and  assistant  super- 
intendent at  City  Hospital.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
On  July  1 he  begins  private  practice  of  internal 
medicine  at  463  E.  Town  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Ayres  have  a second  daughter,  Marcia 
Helen,  born  last  Oct.  6. 

After  two  years  of  travelling  for  the  Auditing 
Department,  Stanley  Platt  is  working  in  the 
head  office  in  New  York  City  of  the  Shell  Oil 
Co.  Mrs.  Platt  (Eleanor  Adams.  ’43)  writes: 
“We  returned  from  California  in  November  and 
moved  to  our  home  here  in  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  in  January.  David,  19  months,  has 
loads  of  playmates  and  a huge  yard,  and  we  are 
near  my  brother  Dick  Adams,  ’34,  and  his 
family.” 

Dr.  Jose  Gomez-Ibanez,  m,  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  and  Mrs.  Gomez  (Lydia 
Ross)  says  her  main  occupation  is  taking  care  of 
Daniel,  7,  Tony,  1 y2,  and  Michael,  6 months. 

1939 

David  Blumenthal  was  recently  appointed 
musical  director  and  conductor  of  the  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  Civic  Symphony.  He  is  on  the  in- 
strumental music  education  staff  of  the  public 
schools  in  Springfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Schwertman  (Janet 
Brown.  ’38)  are  delighted  to  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  a second  daughter,  Amalia  Bandorf 
(named  for  her  paternal  great-grandmother),  on 
May  14  in  Chicago. 

Philip  M.  Thomas,  Jr.,  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  Cleveland  Marshall  Law  School  in 
June.  He  is  a parole  officer  in  Cleveland. 

Dr.  Stuart  N.  Cahoon  has  entered  private 
practice  of  psychoanalysis  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
is  living  in  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Wells,  tx,  became  pastor  of 
the  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  Church  of  Christ  in 
April.  Formerly  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Bryan,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Phil  W.  Pennington  (Harriet  Dexter) 
writes  that  her  husband  changed  pastorates  in 
January,  going  from  Nucla  to  Flagler,  Colo., 
where  they  are  now  living.  Their  daughter, 
Dorothy  Ann,  was  a year  old  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  White  (Jane  Brewer,  ’42) 
have  “a  new  home  at  632  Fair  St.,  Berea,  Ohio, 
and  a new  baby,  Timothy  Frederic,  born 
April  27,  to  keep  his  big  brother,  Terry,  6, 
company.” 

1940 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  J.  (Pat)  Brown  (Eliza- 
beth Shcrrer)  announce  the  birth  of  a daughter, 
Elizabeth  Bussing,  on  April  25.  Pat  is  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  business  and 
engineering  administration  at  M.I.T. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Chase  (Mary  Wil- 
son) announce  the  birth  of  a daughter,  Barbara 
Tarrant,  on  March  18  in  Memorial  Hospital, 


— Stofan  Studio 

Mr.,  ’50,  and  Mrs.  Donald  E. 
Willmott 

(Elizabeth  Herrmann,  ’50) 

. . . were  married  in  Fairchild 
Chapel  June  12,  their  Commence- 
ment Day.  (See  Class  of  1950 
for  further  news ) 

Houston,  Texas.  The  Chases  also  have  two 
sons,  Larry,  6,  and  Alan,  3. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Hudgens  (Elizabeth  Wilkinson) 
writes:  “We  moved  to  Downers  Grove,  a suburb 
of  Chicago,  last  September.  We  have  a lovely 
house  and  a grand  yard  where  Mary  Louise,  2J4, 
and  our  airedale  can  play.  Hersch  has  been 
with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  RR  for 
over  3 years.  He  enjoys  his  work  though  it 
does  entail  quite  a bit  of  travelling.” 

Hans  K.  Anders  is  a chemist  for  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Division  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Health  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  married  in 
1947  and  has  a daughter,  Christine  Marie,  born 
last  March  14. 

The  wedding  of  Barbara  Falk  and  Frederick 
G.  Marks,  Jr.,  took  place  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  April  22.  After  a wedding 
trip  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  they  are  making 
their  home  at  242  E.  19  St.,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Marks  is  a graduate  of  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Washington  University, 
and  is  a silver  craftswoman.  Fred  is  secretary 
of  Frederick  G.  Marks  Co.,  Inc.,  a paper  firm. 

1941 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Thompson  (Gladys 
Drew)  announce  the  birth  of  Patricia  Anne  on 
April  24  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Their  son  Paul  is 
now  3. 

Eleanor  M.  White  and  Eugene  John  Monag- 
han were  married  at  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  Church 
in  New  York  City  on  June  3.  After  a motor 
trip  through  the  south,  they  will  live  at  264 
Grand  Avc.,  Leonia,  N.  J.  Mr.  Monaghan  is 
a graduate  of  Fordham  College  and  Fordham 
University  Law  School. 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Lane  (Wyvona  Alexander,  m) 
reports  that  her  husband  has  received  his  Ds.C. 
degree  from  M.I.T.  and  has  accepted  a position 
as  metallurgical  engineer  with  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratories.  Their  new  address  is  304  Kenne- 
bec St.,  Washington  20,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harvey  (Ruth  Cochran, 
’43)  have  a second  daughter,  Carol  Jean,  born  on 
May  6. 


Since  February  1,  Robert  M.  Wiley  has  been 
owner  and  operator  of  a Red  & White  grocery 
store  in  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  a town  midway  be- 
tween Ithaca  and  Cortland.  Mrs.  Wiley  (Lydia 
McCurdy.  ’40)  and  the  children  joined  him 
May  1.  “We  are  very  comfortably  situated  in 
a farmhouse  out  in  the  country  three  miles  from 
Dryden.”  The  Wileys  now  have  three  chil- 
dren. Robert  Jason  (“Jay”)  having  been  born 
last  October. 

Edward  E.  Nichols,  Jr.,  a member  of  the  firm 
of  the  Nichols  Hardware  Co.  of  Purcellville,  Va., 
has  been  one  of  the  organizers  of  a new  junior 
college,  Loudoun  Community  College,  and  was 
recently  named  chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
“It  is  a a non-residential,  independent  junior 
college  which  will  offer  a liberal  arts  two  year 
course  for  those  who  wish  to  secure  part  of  their 
college  work  at  home,  and  will  also  offer  a ter- 
minal course  and  a business  secretarial  course. 
We  expect  our  business  training  department  to 
be  the  most  popular,  training  girls  as  secretaries 
and  bookkeepers  and  boys  to  operate  or  work  in 
small  businesses  of  which  there  are  a great  many 
in  this  area.” 

1942 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Holmes,  pastor  of  the 
Wheelersburg.  Ohio,  Methodist  Church  since 
1948,  has  resigned  to  do  graduate  work  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School.  His  major  work  to- 
ward a doctor’s  degree  will  be  in  the  field  of 
the  New  Testament.  During  the  first  part  of 
the  summer  the  Holmes  family  (Virginia  Baker 
and  two  children)  will  be  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
moving  to  Connecticut  in  the  late  summer. 

William  Muchmore  received  his  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree in  zoology  from  Washington  University 
(Mo.)  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Albaugh  (Edrey 
Smith)  have  a second  son,  James  Frederic,  born 
on  May  31. 

J.  Robert  King  was  recently  promoted  to 
assistant  professor  of  music  at  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Mr.  King  received  his  master’s 
degree  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
Before  coming  to  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
1946,  he  taught  insrtumental  music  at  Berea 
College,  Ky.,  and  at  Eastern  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal School.  At  Delaware  he  teaches  instru- 
mental music  and  directs  the  marching  and 
symphonic  bands.  He  has  also  organized  the 
Newark  Civic  Orchestra,  several  ensembles,  and 
has  played  with  the  Delaware  Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Matilda  Cartledge  is  assistant  professor  of 
Bible  and  Religious  Education  at  Belhaven  Col- 
lege, Jackson,  Miss. 

Allen  Dudley,  program  director  of  Station 
WFIN,  Findlay,  Ohio,  received  the  1950  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  award  for  distinguished 
service  to  the  community.  The  award  was  based 
on  his  leadership  in  adapting  the  programs  of 
WFIN  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  area, 
work  in  promoting  and  publicizing  worthwhile 
civic  activities,  and  general  civic  activities. 

Deborah  Kalish  and  Robert  Coplin  were  mar- 
ried on  June  11  in  New  York  City,  and  will  be 
at  home  at  327  W.  8S  St..  New  York  City, 
after  June  26.  Bob  is  with  Pokrass  & Gauss, 
retail  sales  promotion  counsel,  in  the  Empire 
State  Building. 

1943 

Mrs.  David  Hartley  (Margaret  Wagner) 
writes  from  R.  1,  Nassau,  N.  Y.  : “Dave’s  work 
is  still  in  the  Research  Division  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  — his  third 
year  by  now  - - doing  surveys  on  guidance. 
Our  two  girls,  Elizabeth,  2',j.  and  Virginia,  6 
months,  keep  me  pleasantly  occupied,  but  1 
find  time  enough  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  the  Albany  Artists  Group.  Dot  Walker  Crcl- 
lin  is  a fairly  near  neighbor,  so  we  ve  seen 
something  of  her  and  her  family.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Heinrich  (Barbara 
Corson,  ’45)  have  been  appointed  as  career 
Congregational  Christian  missionaries  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  Africa.  They  both  completed 
their  B.D.  degrees  at  Yale  Divinity  School  an  1 
were  ordained  as  Congregational  Christian 
ministers  on  June  5.  In  the  fall  they  will  go  to 
Cornell  University  for  a course  in  basic  rural 
training  for  missionaries  and  will  then  go  to 
South  Africa. 

The  wedding  of  Margaret  Eleanor  Smyres  and 
Eugene  L.  Stockwcll  on  June  3 united  two 
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well-known  missionary  families.  Margaret  was 
born  in  the  Belgian  Congo  while  her  parents 
were  missionaries  there.  -She  is  a graduate  of 
Keuka  College  and  is  a registered  nurse  with 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  New  York 
fitv.  Gene's  father  is  president  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Buenos  Aires.  Gene 
received  his  law  degree  from  Columbia  Law 
School  and  served  a year  in  the  office  of  form- 
er Governor  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Deciding  to 
enter  the  ministry,  he  enrolled  at  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  last  fall.  This  past  year  he 
lias  also  directed  the  teen-age  activities  in 
Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York  City.  He 
has  recently  been  appointed  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist churches  of  Maybrook  and  Montgomery, 
N.  Y. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
it  was  stated  that  Barbara  Lowe  and  Robert 
Debois  were  married  on  Sept.  12,  1948.  It 
should  have  read  Robert  J.  Dellais. 

Joseph  W.  Clifford  is  a legal  assistant  in  the 
Bureau  of  German  Affairs,  Property  Division,  of 
the  Department  of  State.  His  address  is  1900 
F St..  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Since  1947,  Frederick  Steiner  has  been  in 
Los  Angeles  as  musical  director  of  the  weekly 
ABC  program  “This  Is  Your  FBI,”  composing 
and  directing  the  original  music  used  on  the 
show. 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Beers  (Evelyn  Gracey)  writes 
from  Columbus.  Ohio,  to  bring  us  up-to-date 
on  the  Beers  family:  “It  doesn’t  seem  pos- 

sible that  Bob,  ’41.  and  I have  been  back  in 
this  country  four  months  already  . . . During  the 
last  three  months  of  our  stay  on  Guam,  Bob 
was  with  the  21st  Troop  Carrier  and  flew  all 
over  the  Pacific.  Prior  to  that  he  held  various 
jobs  including  work  in  the  supply  division,  CO 
of  a squadron.  Public  Information  Officer  and 
Director  of  Youth  Activities  for  Dependent 
Children.  During  our  two-year  stay  we  took 
a month's  leave  to  visit  Manila,  Hong  Kong  and 
Siam.  In  Hong  Kong  we  had  dinner  with  the 
Bob  Porters,  ’41  (Virginia  Shultz,  ’40)  ...  We 
sailed  from  Guam  on  Dec.  7 and  took  the  long 
way  home,  via  Manila,  Okinawa,  and  Japan, 
arriving  in  San  Francisco  about  the  last  of  the 
year.  We  spent  a week  end  with  the  Gordon 
Wagenets  (Catherine  Schweser)  ’42  in  their 
new  home  high  in  the  mountains  of  Willits, 
Calif.  Back  in  San  Francisco,  we  took  in 
‘‘Oklahoma’’  and  went  backstage  afterward  to 
say  hello  to  Enid  Little,  ’44,  and  Warren 
Schmoll  who  are  in  the  cast  . . . We  expected  to 
head  for  Tucson,  Arizona,  but  found  Bob’s 
orders  had  been  changed  and  his  application  for 
further  college  training  approved.  After  due 
leave  at  our  homes,  we  are  now  settled  in  Co- 
lumbus where  we  should  be  until  June,  1951, 
when  Bob  will  receive  his  M.A.  degree  in  psy- 
chology at  Ohio  State  University  . . . We  have 
found  a nice  place  with  two  bedrooms  and  will 
be  happy  to  welcome  visiting  Oberlinians.”  The 
Beers  new  address  is  1936  Northwest  Blvd., 
Columbus  12,  Ohio. 

Mary  Burmeister,  for  the  past  2>l/2  years  ref- 
erence librarian  at  Warder  Public  Library  of 
Clark  County,  Ohio,  will  go  to  France  in  June 
to  be  married  to  Jacques  Vasseur  of  Paris.  Mr. 
Yasseur  was  a non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
French  naval  airforce  during  the  war  and  now 
works  in  the  control  tow-er  at  Lc  Bourget  air- 
port in  Paris. 

Robert  W.  Johnson,  x,  is  lecturer  in  finance 
in  the  School  of  Business  Admistration,  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  (N.  Y.). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  B.  Smith  (Jane  Caldwell, 
542)  announce  the  birth  of  Craig  on  March  16 
in  Sioux  City.  Towa.  Alan  is  teaching  political 
science  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota  in 
Vermillion. 

1944 

Shu-Tung  Tu,  ’m.  is  a chemist  with  the 
Eisendrath  Tanning  Co.  of  Racine,  Wis. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Danu  (Nancy 
Clay,  m)  have  a son,  born  on  June  7 at  Allen 
Hospital,  Oberlin. 

Mrs.  Barry  Commoner  (Gloria  Gordon)  re- 
ceived her  master  of  arts  degree  in  psychology 
in  June  from  Washington  University  (Mo.). 

Mrs.  John  B.  Hawthorne  (Marjie  Horner) 
w-rites  that  John  received  his  M.B.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  January  and 
is  working  for  the  Kidder  Peabody  Investment 
Bankers  in  Chicago.  Their  daughter  Lynn  is 
and  son,  John  Charles,  13  mouths.  “I 


would  like  very  much  to  get  in  touch  with  any 
alumni  on  the  north  side  or  in  Evanston.”  The 
Hawthornes  are  living  at  1440  N.  Danien  St., 
Chicago  45,  111. 

In  January,  Janet  M.  Wilson  finished  her 
master’s  degree  in  economics  at  the  University 
of  California.  “I  took  a leisurely  trip  across 
the  country  by  bus,  stopping  to  see  Virginia 
Lane  O’Rourke  and  Alice  Coulter  Bein.  On 
May  1,  I started  work  at  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  in  Washington.  I’m  still 
too  new'  to  know  just  what  my  job  will  in- 
volve, but  generally,  it’s  research  on  French 
economics  problems  and  promises  to  be  most  in- 
teresting.” Janet  is  living  at  2516  East  Place, 
N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 

1945 

Rev.  John  B.  Morris,  t,  was  married  on  Aug. 
15,  1949.  He  is  minister  of  the  First  Free  Mis- 
sion Baptist  Church  and  is  living  at  2020  Bar- 
racks St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Walter  L.  White,  t,  is  now  practicing  law  in 
Lima,  Ohio.  His  home  is  at  828  Brice  Ave., 
Lima. 

A second  son,  John  Mervin,  was  born  to  Rev., 
t,  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Runner,  in  Daniels,  Md., 
last  November. 

Mr.  (V-12)  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Nolan  (Pauline 
“Sunny”  Dietz)  have  a son,  Jerry  Christopher, 
born  April  25,  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elroy  Suneson  (Virginia  Hed- 
rer)  announce  the  arrival  of  a son,  Neil  Hedner, 
on  March  24  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  engagement  of  Beverly  Joan  Werner  to 
Morton  S.  Abrahams,  x.  was  announced  in  May. 
Miss  Werner  graduated  from  Hunter  College  in 
1945  and  is  employed  at  Geyer,  Newell  & Gan- 
ger, Inc.,  in  New  York  City.  Morton  graduated 
from  New  York  University  in  1947. 

Mr.  ’43,  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Bollinger  (Margaret 
Jeffries)  and  Lesley  Margaret,  almost  two,  have 
moved  to  603  E.  Tower  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Lowell  is  working  on  his  thesis  for  his  doctorate 
and  has  a cosmic  ray  research  assistantship  at 
Cornell  University.  In  addition  to  home  duties, 
Peg  has  been  working  part-time  on  government 
documents  work  at  the  Cornell  University  Li- 
brary. 

William  R.  “Tank”  Hewitt  has  been  admitted 
to  the  Ohio  bar.  He  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  last  August  and 
is  a legal  research  clerk  in  the  office  of  Federal 
Judge  Paul  Jones  in  Cleveland. 

Rev.  William  W.  Reid.  Jr.,  was  ordained  as 
a minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  on  April  16 
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It  Was  a Gay  March 
. . . down  the  aisle  for  Mary  D. 
Owen,  ’50,  and  Vincent  A.  Rosen- 
thal, ’49.  The  two  were  married 
in  Fairchild  Chapel  on  June  10 


in  the  Tabernacle  Methodist  Church  of  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.  He  will  receive  his  B.D.  de 
grcc  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  June. 

1946 

Pauline  Carlson  of  Whitewater,  Wis.,  is  the 
fiancee  of  Robert  W.  Friedrichs  of  Lake  Geneva. 
Wis.  They  are  both  studying  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  engagement  of  Phyllis  Collier  to  Dr. 
Ramon  L.  Peters,  x,  has  been  announced.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  on  August  20.  Miss 
Collier  is  teaching  girls’  physical  education  at 
Barberton,  Ohio,  High  School,  and  Dr.  Peters, 
a graduate  of  the  Dental  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  is  interning  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Cleveland. 

Frederick  L.  Morey,  x,  writes  that  he  and 
Roger  M.  Gray,  ’30,  have  been  active  in  the 
formation  of  a chapter  of  the  United  World 
Federalists  in  Mansfield.  Ohio. 

Natalie  Hinderas  (Natalie  Henderson)  gave 
a debut  piano  recital  at  Severance  Hall,  Cleve- 
land, on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  4.  Reviewing 
the  program  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Herbert  Elwell  said  in  part:  “The  mature  artis- 
try exhibited  on  this  occasion  gave  every  indi- 
cation that  she  will  go  far  in  her  career  as  a con- 
cert pianist.  She  has  developed  in  a way  that 
has  allowed  her  playing  to  take  on  greater 
breadth,  authority  and  a certain  amount  of  so- 
phistication, while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
something  personal,  precious  and  inimitable.  . . . 
The  audience,  which  was  extremely  attentive  and 
appreciative,  called  for  several  encores.  ...  It 
was  her  complete  assimilation  of  varied  material, 
her  ability  to  project  it  with  the  utmost  refine- 
ment, freshness  and  conviction,  that  made  this 
lecital  a truly  recreative  musical  experience.” 

Alan  Chaney  received  his  M.S.  degree  in  chem- 
istry at  Case  Institute  of  Technology  in  June. 

Sheldon  Kiselik  has  a new  position  as  buyer 
of  domestics  and  blankets  at  the  Julius  Gutman 
& Co.,  Inc.,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  W.  Fritts  has  completed  work  on  his 
Ph.D.  in  physics  at  Northwestern  University  and 
is  working  as  an  industrial  physicist  in  Milwau- 
kee. Bob  and  Peggy  (Spoehr)  and  13 -month- 
old  Davey  are  now  living  in  a year-round  cot- 
tage on  a lake  west  of  Milwaukee  and  ‘ hope  all 
Oberlin  friends  in  the  vicinity  will  drop  in.” 
Their  address  is  R.  1,  Box  120A,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  W.  Mahlum  (Mary 
Augusta  McGown)  have  a son,  Stephen  Arnold, 
born  on  April  27  at  the  155th  Station  Hospital 
in  Yokohama,  Japan,  where  they  have  been  liv- 
ing since  February. 

Rev.,  t,  and  Mrs.  James  Trimble  (Nellie 
Courtney  Trimble.  t’43-’44)  have  a second 
daughter,  Nancy  Elaine,  born  on  May  15  in 
Malta.  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fred  W.  Beltz  (Elizabeth  Pratt,  x)  is  a 
dramatic  soprano  with  the  Trenton.  N.  J.,  Pops 
Opera  Company.  On  May  20  she  appeared  in 
a feature  role  in  the  musical  revue  “Holiday 
Flight,”  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hadassah 
Medical  College.  Betty  majored  in  dramatics  at 
N orth western  University. 

The  wedding  of  Janet  E.  Clark  and  Henry 
Ross  Acker  took  place  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  on  May  27.  Mrs. 
Felicitas  Keel  Meyer.  ’45.  was  matron  of  honor, 
and  Mrs.  Nancy  Josefson  Dclighter,  x’45.  brides- 
maid. Other  Oberlinians  present  included  Mrs. 
Frances  Skinner  Dittes,  Mrs.  Olga  Boynton 
Emerson,  x’19.  Mr.,  ’47,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E. 
Heilakka  (Mary  Jean  Mapes),  and  Dr.  Gerhard 
Meyer,  x’45.  Mr.  Acker  is  an  estimator  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  and  Janet  a case- 
worker for  the  Westchester  County  Welfare  De- 
partment. After  a trip  to  Bermuda,  they  are  at 
home  at  245  S.  2 Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  George  and  Charles  L.  Sanders  were 
married  on  Dec.  16  at  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Oberlinians  included 
Harriette  Camp  Forsythe,  Eleanor  Marshall,  and 
Marian  Sayre  Bodwell.  They  are  living  in  Lack 
awanna,  N.  Y.,  where  Charles  is  director  of  the 
community  house  sponsored  by  the  Buffalo-Ni- 
agara  Presbytery.  A wedding  picture  appeared 
in  the  May  magazine. 

1947 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Sclz  (Thaleia  Chcronis) 
have  spent  the  past  year  in  Paris,  while  Peter 
studied  trends  in  contemporary  French  painting 
on  a Fulbright  Grant  and  Thaleia  has  been  work- 
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ing  on  her  thesis  for  her  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  “With  the  research 
and  the  imperative  need  to  see  everything  we  can 
in  Paris  while  we  have  the  chance,  we’ve  been 
cramming  impression  on  impression.”  Thaleia 
reports  meeting  Harold  McClure,  x’50,  in  the 
railroad  station  in  Chantilly  recently  (he  is 
studying  music  in  Paris),  and  that  they  hope  to 
see  Marian  Card  in  July.  In  August  they  will 
return  to  the  U.  S.,  since  Peter  will  be  teaching 
art  history  at  the  Institute  of  Design  in  Chicago 
in  the  fall. 

The  wedding  of  George  P.  Boyer  to  Agnes 
Avnard  (sp.  47-50)  took  place  on  April  22  at  the 
home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Jack  Radunsky  in 
Oberlin.  They  are  living  at  33  Pleasant  St., 
Oberlin. 

The  wedding  of  Nicole  A.  Emmerich  and  Law- 
rence William  Teweles  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  took 
place  at  the  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York 
City  on  April  30. 

Charles  R.  Andrews  was  ordained  in  April  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 


Thomas  W.  Graham.  Chuck  received  his  B.D. 
degree  from  Colgate- Rochester  Divinity  School 
in  May.  He  has  a fellowship  for  graduate  study 
in  theology  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  for  1950-51  and  will  sail  in  August 
with  his  wife  (Mary  Lou  Wykle,  ’49). 

Joan  Tinley  and  Hugh  Pritchard  were  mar- 
ried on  June  3 at  St.  Philip’s  Episcopal  Church. 
New  York  City.  Eleanor  Weissman  was  her 
only  Oberlin  attendant.  Other  Oberlinians  pres- 
ent included  Nancy  Bunn,  Jane  Blez  Tomaras, 
Emily  Kalichstein,  Hedy  Merton  Haas,  Betty 
Vail,  ’48,  and  Ruth  Ilinners,  ’45.  During  the 
past  year  Joan  and  Hugh  have  been  attending 
Columbia  University  Library  School,  both  re- 
ceiving master  of  science  degrees  in  June.  After 
a wedding  trip  to  Seattle  and  British  Columbia 
to  visit  Hugh’s  family,  they  will  settle  in  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  where  Hugh  has  been  appointed 
reference  librarian  and  instructor  in  humanities 
an  Amherst  College  and  Joan  will  he  a librarian 
at  the  Goodell  Library  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. j 

Audrey  E.  Lamb  and  Arthur  W.  Christofersem 


James  Scott,  ’50 


The  Traditional  Double 

...  of  diploma  and  bridal  bouquet  was  maintained  by  these  Commence- 
ment week  end  weddings.  In  the  upper  left,  Mr.,  ’50,  and-  Mrs.  Peter  S. 
Craig  (Lois  Achor,  x’52)  began  the  processions  down  Pair  chi  Id's  aisle  on 
June  9.  Mr.,  ’4P>,  and  Mrs.  Donald  D.  Wig  (Joylynn  Milt  haler,  '50)  are 
proving  you  can  lteat  your  cake  and  have  it  too ” after  their  June  1 2 wed- 
ding. Mr.,  ’50,  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Lichtwardt  ( Mercedes  Singleton,  ’50) 
were  also  married  in  Pair  child  Chapel  on  Commencement  evening.  At 
the  lower  right,  Mr.,  ’49,  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Wood  (Marilyn  Riley,  ’50) 
are  coming  down  Pair  child’s  aisle  after  their  June  10  wedding.  ( See 
Class  Notes  for  further  news) 


were  married  on  June  27,  1949,  at  the  High 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Auburn.  Maine. 
Bridesmaids  were  Lena  Peffer,  x.  and  Rachel 
Eastman,  x.  Robert  Burdie,  t ’45  was  best  man. 
After  spending  the  summer  as  minister  in  Oxford 
County,  Maine,  they  moved  to  Chicago  where 
Art  is  finishing  his  B.D.  degree  at  Chicago  The- 
ological Seminary.  Audrey  has  been  working  in 
the  office  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
"getting  first-hand  information  about  the  run- 
ning of  a church.”  Next  fall  they  plan  to  return 
to  the  East  where  Art  will  have  a parish. 

For  the  past  three  years  Jaroslav  Holesovsky 
has  been  assistant  professor  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic at  Earl  ham  College.  Ind.  In  addition,  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  Dayton.  Ohio,  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  now  concert- 
master. 

The  Mauney  twins,  Ernest  and  Miles,  have 
been  giving  a number  of  two-piano  concerts  this 
spring.  They  appeared  in  April  in  Shelby,  Char- 
lotte. and  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Margaret  Boone,  t,  and  Walter  D.  Jones,  Jr., 
were  married  at  her  home  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  on 
Dec.  24.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  principal  of  an 
elementary  school  in  Richmond.  Va.,  but  after 
June  they  will  make  their  home  in  Cleveland, 
where  Margaret  is  director  of  religious  education 
at  St.  James  AME  Church. 

The  engagement  of  Kathleen  Ann  Leiper  to 
Richard  Dilliam  Faux  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
was  announced  in  April.  Both  of  them  are  stu- 
dents at  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation.  Mr. 
Faux  will  receive  his  B.D.  degree  in  June. 


1948 

Mr.,  ’13,  and  Mrs.  Carlos  N.  Bushnell  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter. 
Elizabeth,  to  Robert  A.  Howard.  Mr.  Howard, 
a graduate  of  Colgate  University,  teaches  social 
studies  at  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y..  where  “Bushie” 
is  teaching  girls’  physical  education. 


Marjorie  J.  Losch  and  James  G.  Bullock.  ’50. 
were  married  on  Dec.  17  at  Fairchild  Chapel, 
Oberlin.  John  Bullock.  ’42,  was  best  man  for 
his  brother.  During  the  second  semester  they 
have  been  in  Oberlin  while  Jim  completed  his 
A.B.  degree  and  Marje  has  been  working  morn- 
ings at  the  Snack  Bar.  Jim  will  be  in  graduate 
school  next  year. 


Mrs.  William  Viavant  (June  Ure)  writes:  "I 
have  been  taking  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  since  last  September.  On  January 
28.  in  a simple  Quaker  ceremony,  T was  married 
to  Bill  Viavant,  who  is  studying  for  his  Ph.D. 
in  physics.  I’ve  run  into  several  Oberlinians  on 
campus  — Beverly  Biery,  Herb  Hillery,  ’47,  and 
Janie  McNabb  Christian,  x’52.  Janie  and 
Chester  Christian  and  Bill  and  I have  been  on 
several  bike  trips  around  Austin  in  good  old 
Oberlin  style!” 

Richard  W.  Reed  received  the  M.A.  degree  in 
economics  on  June  4 from  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

In  a simple  ceremony  at  the  home  of  Rev. 
George  Liddell  in  Washington.  1).  C\.  Mary  Jean 
Hatmar  and  E.  David  Cronon,  Jr.,  were  married 


>n  May  13. 

David  B.  Mayer  is  an  electronics  engineer  and 
echnical  editor  at  Raymond  Rosen  Engineering 
Products,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  working  in  the 
‘field  of  telemetering.”  His  outside  activities 
nclude  calling  square  dances  professionally  m 
he  Philadelphia  area,  and  being  chairman  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Region  of  the  Students  for 
Democratic  Action,  and  active  in  the  Americans 
or  Democratic  Action  in  Philadelphia. 

William  Perlik  has  been  elected  Executive 
Editor  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  for  1950-51. 
Lliis  summer  he  is  working  in  the  law  office  of 
;\,x.  Langford,  Stoddard  and  Cutler  in  V .-Isli- 
ngton D.  C.  After  September  1 the  Perhks. 
iddress  will  he  Hut  111.  70  Central  Aye.,  New 
Haven.  Conn.  (Mrs.  Perlik  is  Annabel  Shank- 
and,  ’49.) 

Mrs.  John  C.  Dowling  (Constance  Ford)  re- 
ports that  they  arc  leaving  Madison.  " 'S-. 
June,  anti  will  he  spending  the  next  academic 
year  in  Spain. 

The  engagement  <>f  Doris  W eiler  to  John  • 
Craig  was  announced  in  May.  M.1SS  ..\N 
graduated  from  Xew  Jersey  ( ..liege  for  ''*{"«> 
ind  is  teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Metuchen 
x.  J.  John  received  his  M.A.  from  Princeton 
University  in  June. 

Beverly  J.  Bicry  hopes  to  finish  her  M.A.  m 
clinical  psychology  at  the  University  of  Texas 
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— Stofan  Studio 

From  Cap  and  Gown 

...  to  wedding  gown  teas  the  story  for  many  in  the  class  of  1950.  Two  of 
the  Commencement  week  end  weddings  are  pictured  above.  On  the  left, 
Mr.,  ’50,  and  Airs.  Robert  W.  Jaeger  ( Shirley  A.  Keene,  ’50)  were  married 
June  10  in  Fairchild  Chapel.  Mr.,  ’50,  and  Mrs.  John  Dettman  (Eileen 
E.  Smith,  ’50)  ivere  married  on  Commencement  Monday,  June  12,  in 

Oberlin 


in  August  and  plans  to  take  her  Ph.D.  qualifying 
exams  in  (lit*  fall.  Her  address  is  102  E.  26  St., 
Austin,  Texas. 

Mr.,  x.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Gee  (Jean  Chalfant) 
have  moved  to  Waynesboro,  Pa.  Ken  completed 
a year’s  graduate  work  at  (lie  University  of  Ari- 
zona this  spring  and  has  an  assistantship  for 
study  toward  his  Ph.D.  at  Penn  State  College 
beginning  July  1. 

J.  Greenlee  Haynes  received  his  B.D.  degree 
magna  cum  laude  from  Bexley  Hall,  the  Divin- 
ity School  of  Kenyon  College,  on  June  12  and 
was  ordained  a deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  13th.  He  is  to  he  assistant  rector  at 
Emmanual  Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.,  x.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Urban  (Constance 
Moore)  have  a daughter,  Mary  Constance,  born 
May  17.  They  are  living  in  Angola.  Ind.,  where 
Conrad  is  attending  engineering  school. 

Eleanor  Griswold  writes  that  she  has  changed 
from  her  job  at  the  animal  hospital  to  a research 
position  under  Dr.  Fred  Weidman  in  the  depart- 
ment of  dermatological  research.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Medical  School.  Her  new  address 
is  505  S.  45  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.,  t,  and  Mrs.  Hollis  Pistole,  have  a daugh- 
ter. Carole,  born  on  April  18. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Mason  Blodgett  (Dorothy 
Ren  wick)  have  a new  son,  James  Mason,  born 
March  27.  and  a new  address — 158  22nd  Ave., 
San  Mateo.  Calif. 

Jane  Anne  Lose  and  Ernest  D.  Eddy,  ’49, 
were  married  on  June  17  at  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Medina.  Ohio.  Oberlinians  in  the 
wedding  party  included  Melissa  Eddy.  ’50,  maid 
of  honor,  C.  Sewell  Weech,  Jr..  ’49,  best  man. 
and  Bill  Rosenblum,  ’49.  Don  Pipino,  '49,  and 
Murray  Stow.  '49,  ushers.  After  a wedding  trip 
to  Eaglesmere,  Pa.,  they  will  make  their  home  in 
Newell,  Pa.,  where  Ernest  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  P.  & L.E.  R.R.  Y.M.C.A.  Jane  is  acting 
executive  director  of  the  Girl  Scout  Council  of 
Uniontown.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Chia-hua  Yuan  (Kathleen  Chien  Yuan, 
m)  writes  from  Peking.  China,  that  she  and  her 
husband  returned  to  China  from  England  last 
fall.  Her  husband  is  teaching  English  at  Peking 
University  and  '‘Kitty”  has  been  getting  re- 
acquainted  with  their  two  daughters,  Lon-Lon, 
now  14,  and  Lin-Lin,  13. 

Elinor  Randel  (Elinor  Josephson,  x)  is  playing 
the  role  of  Susan  Carmichael  in  ‘‘Detective 
Story.” 

Veraldina  Iorio  and  John  Scott  Shaffer  were 
married  on  March  11  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
John  is  a salesman  for  Sears-Roebuck  Co.  in 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  Dina  has  been  teaching 
elementary  music  and  art  at  Hancock  School. 
In  the  fall  they  plan  to  move  to  Washington. 
D.  C.,  where  John  will  enter  the  School  of 
Foreign  Service  of  Georgetown  University. 

Mrs.  James  Gottshall  (Gwendolyn  Kelker)  is 
executive  director  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

Florence  Humphrey  and  Ernest  C.  Belote,  Jr., 
were  married  on  June  27.  1949.  at  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Arlington,  Va.  Virginia  Holleran, 
’47.  was  maid  of  honor,  and  Martha  Russell,  or- 
ganist. They  are  living  at  1236  S.  Taylor  St., 
Arlington.  Ya.  Ernest  is  a radio  engineer  at  Sta- 
tion WTOP.  Washington. 

1949 

Glenn  Fulmer  has  found  eating  in  restaurants 
not  to  his  liking  and  has  joined  forces  with  a 
coworker  in  the  Ion  Exchange  Lab  of  the  Na- 
tional Aluminate  Corp.  in  sharing  an  apartment 
and  doing  their  own  cooking.  “The  conclusion 
we  have  drawn  is  that  anyone  who  can  read  can 
cook,  or  that  Oberlin  turns  out  cook  book  chem- 
ists.” His  new  address  is  204  Fairbank  Rd.. 
Riverside,  111. 

David  Yaukey  reports  that  he  and  Art  Lind- 
berg,  ’48,  made  a spring  vacation  trip  from 
W ashington  State  College  in  Pullman  to  San 
Francisco,  ‘‘bumping  into  Oberlinians  all  along 
the  line.”  Among  others  they  saw  Bob,  ’44,  and 
(Suzanne  Amspoker  Zunzer,  ’45)  and  their  new 
baby  in  Palo  Alto,  Don.  x’50,  and  Betty  Prewitt 
Logie.  x’5l.  in  San  Jose,  Hank  Bent  at  the 
University  of  California,  and  Jimmy  Louie,  ’48, 
who  acted  as  guide  to  the  San  Francisco  night 
life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bayless  (Barbara  Staley) 
were  in  Oberlin  for  Commencement  week  end 
and  attended  the  wedding  of  Barbara’s  room- 
mate, Pat  Cobb,  before  returning  to  Durham, 


N.  C.  They  are  the  proud  possessors  of  a new 
apartment  at  1606  North  Duke  St.,  and  have 
the  welcome  sign  out  for  all  Oberlinians  who 
venture  into  the  Durham  region. 

Barbara  L.  Wilcox  and  Francis  Schott  were 
married  at  the  Center  Church  Parish  House, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  June  10.  Mary  Lou 
Bir.by  was  maid  of  honor  and  William  Perlik, 
best  man.  Rev.  Edward  W.  Wilcox,  tx’24.  Bar- 
bara’s father,  officiated.  They  are  living  at  21 0A 
King  St..  Princeton,  N.  J..  where  Francis  is  a 
graduate  student  in  economics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  Barbara  is  an  assistant  in  biogolical 
research. 

Erna  Esther  Malmstrom  and  Harold  C. 
Rockey  were  married  on  June  10  in  Ishpeming, 
Mich. 

Charles  H.  Lyons  received  a master  of  educa- 
tion degree  from  St.  Lawrence  University  in 
June. 

S.  Robert  Wilson  is  working  for  the  Motoro’a 
Radio  & Television  Co.  in  Chicago.  After  start- 
ing in  the  factory  last  fall,  in  January  he  was 
shifted  to  the  Time  Study  Department,  which  he 
finds  interesting  work.  Since  Januarv.  too,  Mrs. 
Wilson  (Edith  Whitehouse,  x'50)  has  been  a 
tvpist  in  the  communication  sales  department  at 
Motorola.  For  the  present,  they  are  living  with 
Bob’s  parents. 

Betty  Arkctt  and  Richard  Lefeber  were  mar 
ried  on  April  14  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  are 
living  at  2212  Delaney  Place,  Philadelphia.  ”T’m 
still  working  in  New  Jersey  mv  driving  is  im- 
proving and  my  husband  is  an  ideal  piano  stu- 
dent.” 

The  marriage  of  Martha  Jane  Daniels  to  Er 
vin  Richard  Hurst.  Jr.,  of  Haddonfield.  N.  J.. 
took  place  at  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church, 
Riverton.  N.  J.,  on  April  12.  Her  sister  Susan 
was  maid  of  honor.  Mr.  Hurst  will  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  June. 

Betty  Pfleiderer  and  Paul  A.  Rondell  were 
married  on  June  24  at  the  First  Christian  Church 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Betty  is  a graduate  of  Mi- 
ami University  and  has  been  teaching  in  Jackson, 
Mich.  Paul  is  attending  the  LTniversity  of 
Michigan. 

In  April  the  engagement  of  Janet  Wiley  and 
Russell  F.  Benson  was  announced  by  her  par- 
ents. A fall  wedding  is  planned. 

W.  King  Stewart  is  working  as  order  clerk 
and  sales  trainee  at  the  George  Worthington 


Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  learning  the  whole- 
sale hardware  business.  He  is  living  at  the 
Y.M.C.A..  2200  Prospect  Ave. 

Eugene  Lindsay  has  been  studying  this  year 
at  the  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies 
in  Washington,  completing  his  M.A.  degree  in 
June.  In  July  he  will  start  working  for  the 
Sterling  Drug  Co.,  with  a training  period  of 
several  months  in  Newark,  N.  J..  and  then  an 
assignment  in  Latin  America. 

William  H.  B.  Haines,  who  is  studying  at  the 
^ ale  School  of  Forestry,  will  spend  the  three 
summer  months  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Linda  Ann  Sikes  was  born  on  April  20  at 
Yellow  Springs.  Ohio.  Her  parents  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  Sikes  (Evelyn  II  isey,  ’47). 

1950 

The  wedding  of  Lois  Achor,  ’52,  to  Peter 
Craig  took  place  in  Fairchild  Chapel  on  Friday 
afternoon,  June  9.  Pete’s  father.  Dr.  Clarence 
T.  Craig,  performed  the  double  ring  ceremony. 
Marion  Achor,  sister  of  the  bride,  was  maid  of 
honor,  and  bridesmaids  were  Martha  Craig,  ’53, 
and  Barbara  ^ oung,  ’52.  John  Craig,  ’48.  served 
lus  brother  as  best  man,  and  ushers  were  Donald 
Gilbert.  Robert  Teeters,  John  Barnett,  and  Rob- 
ert Mack,  ’51.  During  the  summer  they  are 
working  at  Star  Lake  Inn  in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  in  the  fall  Pete  will  begin  his  law  study  at 
Yale  Law  School. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Merle  Hill  are  making  their 
home  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  for  the  coming 
year,  and  have  both  obtained  positions  with  the 
H.I.C.O.G.,  State  Department.  Dorothv  is  a 
secretary  in  the  Law  Divisions  Council  and 
Merle  is  with  the  Communications  Department. 
Merle  left  for  Germany  following  his  graduation 
in  February  and  Dorothy  joined  him  in  April. 
A feature  story  about  the  Hills’  pioneering  to 
Europe  without  first  securing  positions  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Press  several  weeks  ago. 
Dorothy’s  cabinmate  on  the  New  Amsterdam 
going  over  was  Peg  Sonenfield,  Press  corres- 
pondent on  European  assignment. 

One  of  the  weddings  on  Commencement  Day. 
June  12,  at  Fairchild  Chapel  was  that  of  Eliza- 
beth A.  Herrmann  and  Donald  E.  Willmott.  The 
wedding  party  included  James  Relyea,  organist 
William  Palmer,  best  man.  Joy  Willmott.  *4o’ 
maid  of  honor,  and  William  Willmott,  ‘53.  usher! 
This  summer  they  are  counsellors  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Michigan  Fresh  Air  Camp  and  will 
both  do  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  the  fall. 

Joylynn  Milthaler  and  Donald  D.  Illig.  ’48, 
were  married  on  Commencement  afternoon  at 
Fairchild  Chapel,  Oberlin.  Mrs.  Alan  Kerck- 
boff  (Sylvia  Stansbury,  x)  was  matron  of  honor, 
JoAnn  Finley.  ’51,  and  Jo  Butterfield,  brides- 
maids, Wiley  Bucey,  ’47,  and  Bruce  Smith,  ’48, 
ushers,  and  Edward  Warner,  ’49,  soloist.  Ober- 
linians  returning  to  the  campus  for  the  wedding 
included  Hudd  Targgart,  ’48,  Glen  Mellinger. 
'48,  Mr.,  ’46,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fritts  (Margaret 
Spoehr,  ’46),  Alan  Kerckhoff,  '49,  and  James 
Shortt,  ’49.  Don  is  a graduate  student  in  busi- 
ness administration  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  until  he  completes  his  work  next  Febru- 
ary they  will  live  at  1400  Granger  St.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Shirley  Ann  Keene  and  Robert  W.  Jaeger 
were  married  on  June  10  in  Fairchild  Chapel. 
Oberlin.  The  wedding  party  included  Lou  San- 
derson, maid  of  honor,  Roy  Hileban,  best  man. 
and  Lome  Stocker  and  Duane  Burgeson,  ushers. 
They  are  spending  the  summer  as  counsellors  at 
Camp  Whip-Poor-Will  Hills,  Morrow,  Ohio. 

Another  wedding  on  June  10  at  Fairchild 
Chapel  was  that  of  Marilyn  B.  Riley  and  Robert 
E.  Wood.  ’49.  with  Dean  Thomas  Graham  of- 
ficiating. “Skipper”  Wolfe  was  maid  of  honor. 
Jane  Weed  a bridesmaid.  Harvey  Goldberg  was 
best  man.  and  Robert  Welty,  ’49,  and  Ed  Har- 
rington, ’49,  ushers.  A string  quartet  of  Con- 
servatory students  played  at  both  the  ceremony 
and  the  reception.  After  a wedding  trip  to  Ver- 
mont. they  are  living  at  314  Sangamon  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Bob  is  part-time  piano  instructor  at 
Dushkin  School  of  Music  in  Winnetka,  111.,  is 
accompanist  for  the  Rockefeller  Chapel  Choir 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  is  also  a piano 
tuner. 

June  12  was  a combined  Commencement- 
wedding day  for  Mercedes  Singleton  and  John 
R.  Lichtwardt,  who  were  married  at  Fairchild 
Chapel  in  the  evening.  Mary  Ann  Singleton  at- 
tended her  sister  as  maid  of  honor,  and  Dr. 
Harry  Lichtwardt,  ’40,  brother  of  the  groom, 
was  best  man.  Ushers  were  Robert  Lichtwardt. 
’49,  and  Durand  Dudley,  ’48.  John  will  enter 
the  medical  school  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  September. 

Four  members  of  the  June  class  are  in  Europe 
this  summer  on  work  camp  projects  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  Peg  Ross  is  in  Belgium, 
and  Bel  Paulsen,  Paul  Rusby,  and  Jane  Weed 
are  at  Agape,  near  Turin  in  northern  Italy.  Dur- 
ing July  they  planned  to  hostel  in  western 
Europe. 


1951 

George  W.  Dudderer,  x,  is  studying  engineer- 
ing at  West  Virginia  University  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  tennis  team  there. 


1952 

The  engagement  of  Helen  Theresa  Graham  of 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  to  Robert  Harrison  Black,  x, 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  was  announced  in  April. 
Bob  is  now  attending  Rutgers  University. 


The  Girls'  Collegiate  School 
of  Claremont,  California 

Thorough  college  preparation  and 
general  courses:  art,  music,  drama. 
Small  classes.  Healthful  outdoor  life. 
Tennis  . . . Riding  . . . Swimming 

Write  for  Information 

Mary  A.  Edwards  . Oberlin 
Muriel  Sait  . Univ.  of  Toronto 

1 102  Amherst  Ave.,  Claremont,  Cal. 
Meadowlark  School  for  Grades  2-6 


The  Trying-out  of  Moby 

Dick,  by  Howard  P.  Vincent,  ’26, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1949,  $5.00. 

Howard  Vincent’s  The  Trying-out 
of  Moby-Dick  is  the  second  book  to  be 
written  entirely  about  Melville's,  and 
America’s,  greatest  novel.  The  first 
one,  Charles  Olson’s  Call  Me  Ishmael, 
made  accessible  an  earlier  study  of  Mr. 
Olson’s  on  the  way  in  which  a reading 
of  Shakespeare  precipitated  Moby- 
Dick;  beyond  this,  Mr.  Olson’s  brief 
little  volume  was  suggestive  in  a bardic 
sort  of  way,  but  fragmentary.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent's book  is  a long,  rich,  and  scholarly 
volume  which  brings  to  the  Melville 
student  much  valuable  new  informa- 
tion about  the  whaling  sources  of 
Moby-Dick,  and  to  both  student  and 
general  reader  a fine  running  analysis, 
interpretation,  and  criticism  of  the 
book.  All  is  written  in  a style  so  brisk, 
easy,  spontaneous,  and  fluent  as  to  carry 
even  the  most  scholarly  passages  along 
at  a good  clip;  it  is,  too,  an  allusive  and 
often  witty  style. 

Mr.  Vincent  contends  that  Moby- 
Dick  began  as  a whaling  document 
held  together,  possibly,  by  the  narrative 
which  appeared  in  the  final  version  as 
the  Town-Ho's  story;  "It  was  not  until 
later  that  it  exploded  into  a tragic 
drama  of  Aeschylean  proportions”  un- 
der the  impact  of  Hawthorne.  He 
traces  the  growth  of  the  tale  about 
the  whale  fishery  through  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1850,  up  to  August, 
when  a friend  wrote  that  Melville’s 
new  book  was  "mostly  done.”  But  in 
July  and  August  of  1850  Melville  read 
Hawthorne’s  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,  and  so  discovered  with  exultant 
joy  a man  who,  like  Shakespeare,  had 
a "great,  deep  intellect  which  drops 
down  into  the  universe  like  a plum- 
met”; wrote  his  jubilant  review  of  the 
Mosses,  and  met  and  loved  Hawthorne 
himself.  It  was  not  until  October. 
1851,  more  than  a year  later,  that  Mel- 
ville’s novel  was  published,  though  he 
worked  hard  and  happily  on  it.  Mr. 
Vincent  argues  that  this  year’s  delay 
was  due  to  a "revolution  within  Mel- 
ville’s mind  which  led  him  to  his 
genius.  That  revolution  may  be  seen 
in  two  parts:  first  as  the  result  of  forces 
long  gathering  within  Melville  as  he 
brooded  on  life  and  read  Shakespeare; 
second,  as  the  sudden  and  magnificent 
release  of  those  Shakespearean  forces 
when  Melville  met  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne.” 

One  must  go  along,  I think,  with 
Mr.  Vincent’s  argument  for  a radical 
and  transforming  revision  of  Moby- 
Dick  after  August,  1850.  His  further 


hypothesis,  however,  that  Moby  Dick 
himself  did  not  swim  into  the  story 
until  March  or  April,  1851,  seems  to 
me  somewhat  more  questionable.  This 
hypothesis  rests  on  the  fact  that  about 
that  time  Melville  secured  and  eagerly 
annotated  a copy  of  Owen  Chase’s  nar- 
rative of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Essex, 
which  was  stove  and  sunk  in  1820  by 
a gigantic  sperm  whale,  a shipwreck 
which  probably  suggested  the  similar 
climax  of  Moby-Dick.  Yet  a rival  hy- 
pothesis— that  from  the  start  Moby 
Dick  was  the  hero,  or  villain,  of  the 
piece  — might  also  be  built  from  the 
materials  that  Mr.  Vincent  so  thorough- 
ly assembles:  Melville’s  old  and  unfor- 
gettable knowledge  of  the  spectacular 
Essex  tragedy,  and  his  early  description 
of  his  novel  as  "founded  upon  certain 
wild  legends  of  the  Southern  Sperm 
Whale  Fisheries”;  no  legends  in  Moby- 
Dick  are  very  wild  — at  any  rate  none 
that  could  have  come  from  the  fish- 
eries— 'except  those  of  whaleships 
rammed,  stove,  and  sunk  by  a great  al- 
bino whale.  But  the  question  exactly 
when  this  whale  came  into  Melville’s 
story  is  of  course  a minor  one. 

"Trying-out,”  Mr.  Vincent  reminds 
us  under  one  of  the  many  fine  illustra- 
tions in  his  book,  "is  the  process  of 
boiling  oil  from  blubber.”  The  large 
core  of  his  book  shows  us,  through 
copious  quotation  and  excellent  analy- 
sis, how  Melville  rendered  into  prose 
poetry  the  blubber  of  "my  numerous 
fish  documents,”  other  literary  source 
materials,  and  his  raw  experience.  This 
is  fully  and  admirably  done.  By  bring- 
ing into  one  book  the  discoveries  of 
other  scholars  about  Melville’s  sources 
and  methods  in  Moby-Dick  along  with 
the  spate  of  Mr.  Vincent’s  fresh  dis- 
coveries, he  has  added  significantly  to 
our  certain  knowledge  of  Melville’s 
craftsmanship  and  our  appreciation  of 
his  conscious  art. 

Reading  Moby-Dick  as  a study  of  the 
aloneness  of  modern  man  and  the  quest 
for  selfhood,  Mr.  Vincent  treats  Ish- 
mael as  "a  profund  symbol  of  the 
shelterless  person  in  the  face  of  almost 
absolute  nothingness,  when  the  sup- 
ports and  solaces  of  family,  education, 
and  habit  have  been  suddenly  removed, 
and  the  world  has  been  revealed  in  its 
instability  and  unreliability.  Before 
the  terrors  of  the  whale,  Ishmael  learns 
stoic  endurance  and  acceptance;  in 
terms  of  Father  Mapple’s  sermon,  the 
key  to  the  book,  he  learns  to  find  his 
peace  in  God’s  will,  not  in  his  own;  he 
achieves  spiritual  rebirth,  and  survives. 
Aliab,  egoist,  megalomaniac,  to  him- 
self his  own  God,  violating  and  subdu- 
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ine  the  wills  of  his  crew  to  his  own 
will,  never  achieves  maturity  or  peace 
or  selfhood,  but  destroys  himself  and 
his  men.  This  is  a sane  and  deeply 
read  interpretation,  and  it  demonstrates 
cogently  Melville’s  psychological  and 
moral  insight,  the  vitality  and  depth 
of  his  masterpiece. 

— Elizabeth  S.  Foster 

Note  — Miss  Foster  is  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Oberlin. 

Autobiography  of  Robert  A. 
Millikan.  311  pp.  illustrated, 
New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  $4.50. 
Clark  B.  Firestone,  ’91,  classmate 
and  friend  of  Robert  A.  Millikan,  who 
was  to  review  this  book,  was  suddenly 
stricken  almost  at  the  first  moment  of 
writing,  and  had  to  be  rushed  to  the 
hospital  for  an  emergency  operation. 
His  condition  is  good  and  he  hopes  to 
be  around  again  soon  and  do  the  review 
later.  In  the  mean  time,  he  submits 
the  following  reminiscences,  printed 
in  his  weekly  column  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Times-Star: 

"Reading  for  review  elsewhere  the 
autobiography  of  Dr.  Robert  A.  Milli- 
kan, America’s  foremost  physicist,  1 
came  upon  the  following: 

In  the  fall  of  1893  I found  myself 
living  in  a boarding  house  on  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  in  New  York  as  the  room- 
mate of  my  classmate,  Clark  B.  Fire- 
stone, who  had  gone  to  that  Babylon 
headed  for  a career  in  the  newspaper 
field,  which  he  was  just  then  starting 
as  a reporter  on  the  Mail  and  Express. 
In  1893  his  job  gave  him  free  entrance 
to  the  New  York  vaudeville  shows  and 
occasionally  some  others,  and  he  was 
often  able  to  take  me  along  with  him, 
so  that  I was  able,  at  Tony  Pastor’s  and 
its  like,  to  broaden  my  education  in 
physics  with  some  additions  to  my 
physical  knowledge  not  secured  through 
my  old  activity  as  director  of  a men’s 
gymnasium.” 

I grinned  when  I read  that,  and  so 
I think  did  the  author  when  he  wrote 
it.  Leafing  over  the  volume,  I came 
across  a photograph  of  the  Brussels 
Conference  of  1921  with  Millikan 
sitting  next  to  Mme.  Curie  and  under 


the  picture  this  incredible  statement: 
"Of  the  conferees  13  won  the  Nobel 
Prize.” 

Bob  was  among  them.  He  was  a 
world  figure,  in  part  because  of  his 
explorations  and  demonstrations  in 
the  field  of  cosmic  rays.  (Weren’t 
they  for  a while  called  Millikan  rays?) 
If  I entered  here  the  honors  and  degrees 
that  have  come  to  him  from  our  own 
country  and  from  all  over  the  world  (as 
duly  recorded  in  the  current  "Who’s 
Who  in  America”)  the  list  would  li- 
terally fill  the  column  and  crowd  out 
everything  else.  I pass  them  up  be- 
cause I want  to  talk  about  the  boy  I 
knew  at  college  — which  is  not  in  the 
autobiography. 

For  two  years  or  more,  Bob  and  I sat 
at  the  same  co-educational  table  (five 
boys,  five  girls)  at  Talcott  Hall.  We 
were  roommates  in  New  York  when  he 
was  pursuing  postgraduate  work  at  Co- 
lumbia. When  I was  a London  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Mail  and 
Express,  I was  able  to  secure  a room  for 
Bob  and  Greta,  on  their  honeymoon, 
under  the  same  roof  with  myself.  When 
I went  to  Paris,  his  recommendation 
assured  me  a room  and  warm  welcome 
at  a pension  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 

These  were  all  youthful  associations, 
and  mostly  Bob  Millikan  and  I have 
lived  far  apart,  seldom  meeting  or  ex- 
changing letters.  But  when  we  do 
meet,  the  years  — or  rather  generations 
— have  fallen  from  us,  and  there  are 
moments  when  neither  of  us  seem  to 
be  of  voting  age.  Each  has  a son  named 
for  the  other.  Bob’s  namesake  is  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Times-Star  and 
mine,  "Clark  B.,”  an  outsanding  profes- 
sor of  aeronautics,  is  in  "Who’s  Who.” 

It  entertains  me  when  I think  now 
of  our  college  days  together.  There  was 
some  emulation,  no  rivalry.  Bob 
played  tennis  (kept  it  up  until  he  was 
70).  I played  baseball.  He  was  the 
best  debater  in  college,  always  fairly 
stating  an  opponent’s  case,  and  then 
murdering  it.  I rather  ran  to  what  was 
called  oratory,  baroque  pattern.  Each 
did  try  to  drown  out  the  other  when 
we  sang  in  chorus.  From  about  a mil- 


lion disputations  I single  out  one: 
Which  had  the  better-shaped  legs? 
(Doesn’t  it  sound  silly  now?)  Any- 
way, as  will  be  seen  below,  he  could  do 
more  with  his. 

Bob  Millikan  was  the  central  figure 
in  the  two  outstanding  college  inci- 
dents of  our  time.  One  was  his  Junior 
Exhibition  debate  on  Civil  War  Re- 
construction. Feeling  took  charge  of 
his  argument  and  be  spoke  with  a 
stormy  eloquence  that  swept  all  before 
it.  The  other  incident  was  the  relay  race 
at  Oberlin’s  first  Field  Day.  Bob  — a 
ten-second  man,  or  he  could  have  be- 
come one  — had  the  final  stretch  for 
'91.  As  he  swept  past  the  grandstand, 
a flying  silhouette  of  dash  and  power, 
class  rivalries  were  forgotten,  and  every- 
body arose  and  shouted. 


Oberlin  Mentioned  In  New  Book 

Oberlinians  reading  Henry  Com- 
mager's  The  American  Mind  are 
pleased  to  come  upon  a reference  to 
Oberlin  College  on  page  244.  It  is  an 
idealized  picture  of  tbe  college  in  its 
first  55  years.  In  referring  to  John 
Rogers  Commons,  ’88,  Commager 
wrote: 

"Oberlin  College  reinforced  the 
teachings  of  the  home  — Oberlin 
which  for  half  a century  had  triumph- 
antly combined  orthodoxy  in  religion 
with  radicalism  in  politics  and  social 
relationships,  and  where  a lively  social 
conscience  was  a prerequisite  to  grad- 
uation.” 


Watch  future  issues  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  for  re- 
views of  these  books: 

"The  Utopian  Communist,”  Louisi- 
ana State  University  Press,  Carl  F. 
Wittke.  Long  the  Imperial  Way,” 
Houghton  Mifflin  & Company,  Hana- 
ma  Tasaki,  x’35.  "The  Lincoln  En- 
cyclopedia^' Macmillan  Company, 
Archer  H.  Shaw,  '97.  "Character 
Assassination,”  Houghton  Mifflin  & 
Company,  Jerome  Davis,  ’13. 
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Losses  in 


1887 

On  April  22.  1950.  Mrs.  William  H.  Gallup 
(Elizabeth  McLennan)  died  in  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin  College,  Mrs. 
Gallup  taught  for  four  years  in  Cortland  and 
Columbus,  Ohio.  She  then  moved  to  New 
Cumberland,  West  Virginia,  where  her  hus- 
band was  superintendent  of  schools  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  They  later  moved  to  Morgantown 
where  Mr.  Gallup  was  again  a school  super- 
intendent. 

Mrs.  Gallup  continued  to  make  her  home  in 
Morgantown  following  her  husband’s  death  in 
1912.  For  a time  she  was  house  mother  in  a 
sorority  house,  but  for  the  past  several  years  she 
had  been  almost  blind.  Despite  this  handicap, 
she  remained  cheerful  and  maintained  an  active 
interest  in  community  affairs. 

Surviving  are  two  sisters:  Miss  Florence 

McLennan  of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  S.  S. 
White  (Ida  McLennan.  ’84)  of  Pasadena.  Cali- 
fornia. 

1890 

At  the  age  of  ninety.  Rev.  Franklin  L.  Graff 
passed  away  April  21,  1950,  at  San  Mateo,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Rev.  Graff  entered  Oberlin’s  Theological 
Seminary  as  a student  in  the  English  course  and 
was  graduated  in  1890. 

He  served  Congregational  pastorates  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  active  ministry,  he  made  his  home  in 
San  Mateo. 

He  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Sanger,  of  San  Mateo.  His  wife  preceded 
him  in  death  in  1929. 

1891 

Mrs.  Amos  C.  Miller  (Jeanne  Gilbert)  passed 
away  March  22,  1950,  in  Carlsbad,  California, 
where  she  was  spending  the  winter. 

She  was  outstanding  as  a Conservatory  stu- 
dent, and  appeared  on  many  occasions  as  soprano 
soloist. 

One  of  the  clubs  of  which  she  was  a mem- 
ber is  the  Garden  Club  of  Evanston,  Illinois, 
where  she  and  her  husband  made  their  home. 
Visitors  to  her  hospitable  home  in  Evanston  will 
always  remember  her  lovely  garden. 

She  was  deeply  interested  in  the  holders  of  the 
Miller  scholarships,  and  united  with  Amos  in 
cordially  welcoming  them  to  their  home  in 
Evanston  and  also  to  their  summer  home  in 
Castalia. 

She  is  survived  by  three  sons:  Gilbert  A.  of 
Los  Angeles;  Wells  W.  of  Vista,  California;  and 
Norman  A.  of  Evanston,  Illinois;  and  her 
brother  Charles  A.  Gilbert. 

Services  were  held  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Evanston,  of  which  she  was 
a member. 

1892 

On  March  29,  1950,  Herman  F.  A.  Obenhaus 
died  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Obenhaus,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
from  his  home  in  Hansberge,  Westphalia, 
Germany,  at  the  age  of  16,  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary  in  1892.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  in  1896  and  received  his 
M.A.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1912. 
The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  conferred 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  upon  Dr. 
Obenhaus  in  1919. 

Prior  to  becoming  a professor  of  German  at 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  in  1905,  Dr. 
Obenhaus  held  pastorates  in  Prescott  and 
Superior,  Wisconsin.  From  1916  to  1920  he 
taught  in  Chicago’s  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  in  1920  he  became  superintendent  of  home 
missions  for  German  Congregational  Churches. 
In  19.10  he  became  director  of  the  Foreign 
Speaking  Congregational  Churches'.  He  held 
this  i lost  until  his  retirement  in  1956  when  he 
moved  to  Tiskilwa,  Illinois. 

Surviving  are  two  sons:  Victor,  ’25,  and 

Dexter.  His  wife  Grace  Dexter,  '94,  passed 
away  in  1949. 


1900 

James  L.  Blanks,  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary  with  the  diploma  of  the 
English  course,  passed  awav  January  15.  1950, 
in  Seattle.  Washington.  His  death  was  ap- 
parently caused  by  shock  from  the  death  of  his 
wife  (C’ara  Betts,  x)  on  January  5. 

Mr.  Blanks  was  pastor  of  a Congregational 
Church  in  South  Dakota  in  1900-01.  He  then 
moved  to  Tennessee  as  treasurer  of  the  Pleasant 
Hill  Academy  for  four  vears.  In  1905  he  be- 
came a watchmaker  and  ieweler  and  was  in 
business  first  in  South  Dakota  and  later  in 
Washington. 

One  daughter,  Mrs.  Camelia  McReynolds, 
of  Seattle  survives. 

Dr.  Friedrich  J.  Lehmann,  x.  professor 
emeritus  of  theory  of  music  at  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  died  in  his  home  in 
Oberlin  April  23,  1950. 

Dr.  Lehmann  entered  Oberlin  Conservatory 
as  a voice  student,  but  was  attracted  to  the  study 
of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  which  became  his 
major  interest.  After  two  years  of  study,  he 
went  to  the  Gales  Academy  in  Neligh.  Nebraska, 
as  director  of  music,  and  later  taught  harmony 
at  Tarkio  College  in  Missouri. 

In  1901-1902  he  studied  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Leipsig,  Germany,  and  again  in 
1912-1913  his  studies  took  him  to  Germany, 
this  time  to  the  Hochscluile  de  Musik  and  Stern 
Conservatory,  Berlin.  Thirteen  years  later  he 
attended  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
for  a year. 

During  his  thirty  years  on  the  Oberlin  faculty, 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1932.  Dr.  Lehmann 
found  time  to  indulge  his  interest  in  physics  and 
his  passion  for  golf,  as  well  as  to  write  several 
books  on  music  theory  and  analysis  and  treatises 
of  simple  composition. 


1902 

Mrs.  Charles  Elliot  (Frances  Fowler,  kt’03) 
passed  away  in  a Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  sana- 
torium on  April  7.  1950,  as  a result  of  tubercu- 
losis. 

After  receiving  the  B.A.  degree  from  Oberlin 
in  1902.  Mrs.  Fowler  attended  Oberlin’s  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  and  was  graduated  from 
it  in  1903.  She  taught  in  the  training  school 
for  one  year  and  in  an  A. M.A.  school  in  Thomas- 
ville,  Georgia,  for  one  year.  From  1905  until 
Mr.  Elliot’s  death  in  1935.  . she  was  with  her 
husband  in  his  pastorates  in  Colorado,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  Mr.  Elliot 
was  graduated  from  Oberlin  with  the  class  of 
1904. 

Mrs.  Elliot  moved  to  Milwaukee  after  Mr. 
Elliot’s  death  and  had  made  her  home  there 
for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons.  Charles  D.  and 
William  H. ; and  two  sisters,  Mary  L.  Fowler. 
’87,  and  Lora  D.  Fowler,  p.e.  ’00. 


1910 

Rev.  Frank  M.  Irwin,  t’14,  passed  away  in  a 
Columbus,  Ohio,  rest  home  on  April  22,  1950. 

Rev.  Irwin  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree from  Oberlin  in  1910  and  his  B.I).  in  1914. 
During  the  period  intervening  between  his  re- 
ceipt of  these  two  degrees,  he  served  as  a home 
missionary  pastor  in  Montana  and  attended  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Until  1917,  he  served  as  the  pastor  of  several 
Vermont  Congregational  Churches;  he  was  then 
trained  for  army  YMCA  service  and  served  as  a 
YMCA  chaplain  in  various  army  camps. 

Following  World  War  I,  Rev.  Irwin  served 
pastorates  in  Virginia,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  until  poor  health  forced  his  re- 
tirement in  1933. 

He  lived  in  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  As  curator  of  the  local  museum 
ami  an  avid  collector  of  bric-a-brac  and  as 
minister  of  the  North  Fairfield  Congregational 
Church  from  1938  till  194-1,  Rev.  Irwin  came 
to  hold  a special  place  in  the  hearts  of  North 
Fairfield  citizens. 

He  is  survived  by  tine  brother.  Ralph,  of  Co- 
lumbus. 


1929 

While  chatting  with  friends  at  a softball  game 
Apr'l  29.  1950.  J.  Harold  Montague,  was 

stricken  with  a heart  attack  and  died  while  cn- 
route  to  the  hospital  in  Petersburg.  Virginia. 

Mr.  Montague— conductor,  pianist,  com- 
poser-received his  early  training  at  the  Hart- 
foul  School  of  Music.  He  was  awarded  a four- 
year  scholarship  to  Oberlin  where  he  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  Tn  1938  Syracuse 
University  granted  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Music.  It  was  while  a member  of  the  Oberlin 
choir  that  his  interest  in  choral  work  was  stimu- 
lated. His  early  experiences  as  a choir  director 
included  the  church  choruses  that  he  directed  in 
Oberlin  and  in  Cleveland. 

This  enthusiasm  for  choral  work  carried  over 
into  his  work  in  the  field  of  education.  He  was 
instrumental  in  initiating  A Capella  Choirs  at 
both  South  Carolina  State  College  and  Virginia 
State  College. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Johnston,  Dean  of  Virginia  State 
College,  said  of  Mr.  Montague’s  death:  "Mr. 
J.  Harold  Montague  came  to  Virginia  State 
College  in  1933  and  since  that  time  he  has 
served  with  great  distinction  as  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Music.  With  him.  the  Depart- 
ment grew  and  the  musical  organizations  and 
students  trained  at  the  college  became  famous 
in  the  state  and  nation.  His  life  brought  beauty 
to  this  campus  and  happiness  to  many  who 
learned  to  appreciate  the  work  this  man  did.” 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Bernice 
Stubbs  Montague,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  James 
T.  Montague,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Necrology 

ACAD. 

Edwin  F.  Reinhardt,  ’95-’98,  June  8, 
1950,  Brecksville,  Ohio. 

1877  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Van  Cleef  (Josephine 
Chapman,  x),  May  29,  1950,  Welling- 
ton, Ohio. 

1885  Mrs.  Jasper  Sipes  (Ann  Johnston,  x), 
May  8,  1950.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

1890  Rev.  Franklin  L.  Graff,  x.  April  21, 
1950,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

1892  Gustavus  A.  Gessner,  x,  March  27,  1950. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Sallie  S.  Moysey,  x.  May  3,  1950,  Kel- 
ley’s Island,  Ohio. 

1895  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Foster  (Ada  Barnes,  x), 
May  26,  1950,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 

1897  Rev.  Frank  H.  Heydenburk,  t,  May  14, 

1950,  Houghton.  N.  Y. 

1898  Dr.  John  F.  Rudolph,  August  22,  1949. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1903  Mrs.  James  L.  Johnson  (Margaret  Stein. 

x).  May  3.  1950,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 
John  H.  Kiplinger,  x.  May  23,  1950, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


1904 

Ray  S.  Foster,  x.  January  30,  1950, 
rensburg,  N.  Y. 

War- 

1908 

William  B.  Rice,  x 
Payette,  Ida. 

, January  13, 

1950, 

1925 

L.  Leone  Leiper, 
Monticello,  111. 

February  1 9, 

1950. 

1931 

Rev.  Ralph  W.  Atiten,  t.  May  17, 

1950, 

Pittsburgh,  Pcnna. 


Elizabeth  Prendergast,  x.  April  27,  1950, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

1934  Mrs.  Harold  Moll  (Elizabeth  Uldine.  xl. 
May  12,  1950,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

1942  Louise  J.  Wesley.  April  29,  1950,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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CALIFORNIA:  Los  Angeles 
(Southern  California) 

PRES.:  William  G.  Jackson,  '12,  6618  Seville 
Ave.,  Huntington  Park.  1st  V.-PRES.  : Mrs.  Ruth 
i.\  Banbury,  *37,  784  N.  Eaton  Dr.,  Pasadena,  8. 
2nd  V.-PRES.:  Harry  M.  Zekind,  ’26,  609  S. 
Grand  Ave.,  14.  SEC.:  Helen  S.  Pratt,  '06,  2451 
Ridge  View  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  41.  TREAS. : Haig 
M.  Prince,  '25,  1489  Washington  Blvd.,  7. 

San  Diego 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Eloise  P.  Shott,  '37,  10520  Kauff- 
man Ave.,  South  Gate.  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Dorothea 
M.  Barbour,  x’38,  2717  University,  2.  SEC.:  Mrs. 
Marie  J.  Welch,  x’09,  2665  Jonquil  Dr.,  6. 

TREAS.:  Mrs.  Tennie  K.  Thatcher,  ’26,  2661 
Poinsettia  Dr.,  6. 

San  Francisco  (Northern  California) 

PRES.:  Richard  E.  Stephens,  '40,  115  Moneta 
Way,  25.  SEC.:  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Tuttle.  '31, 
2655  65th  Ave.,  Oakland  5.  SOC.  CH. : Mrs.  Nancy 
1 Bassett,  ’47,  22 0 Buckingham  Way,  Apt.  303,  27. 
Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Hart.  x’20.  447  29th  St.,  Oakland  9. 

COLORADO:  Denver 

PRES.:  Winston  Wolvington,  '45,  1635  W.  46th 
Ave.,  11.  SEC.:  Ruth  St.  James,  '49,  2530  Eudora 
St.,  7. 

CONNECTICUT:  Hartford 

PRES.:  Harold  N.  Williams,  '21,  152  Pendleton 
Rd.,  New  Britain.  V.-PRES.:  Donald  M.  Burr, 
’27,  106  Brunswick  Ave.,  W.  Hartford.  SEC.:  Mrs. 
Marion  S.  Bodwell,  ’46,  82  Sisson  Rd. 

New  Haven 

CHM.  : George  F.  Mahl,  ’39,  c/o  Inst.  Humane 
Relations,  333  Cedar  St.,  11.  TREAS.:  Mrs.  Char- 
line T.  Bridge.  '45.  273  Congress  Ave.,  11. 

DELAWARE:  Wilmington 

CHM.:  Marjorie  H.  Hubbard,  ’35,  1310  Dela- 
ware Ave..  19. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  Washington 

SEC.-TREAS.  : Carroll  K.  Shaw,  ’28,  3617 

Quesada  St.,  N.W.,  15.  MEM.  SEC.:  Thomas  T. 
Waugh.  ’43.  4532  3rd  St..  S.E.  OTHER  DIR.: 
Mabel  Law.  '11.  1705  Lanier  Place,  N.W.  Joan 
Baxter,  ’48,  1053  N.  Monroe  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
Mrs.  Jean  D.  Waugh,  ’44,  4532  3rd  St.,  S.E.  Rich- 
ard E.  Weekes,  ’49,  1606  33rd  St..  N.W.  Joan  R. 
Malone.  ’43.  Mrs.  B.  Beatrix  Scott.  ’20,  1260 
Irving  St..  N.E.  Lawrence  E.  Imhoff,  ’30,  4819 
Chevy  Chase  Dr..  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  Mrs.  Jean 
B.  Jones.  ’33.  6627  N.  Washington  Blvd.,  Falls 
Church.  V a.,  Mrs.  Jeannette  W.  Smith,  ’39,  3731  T 
St.,  N.W. 


FLORIDA:  Central  Florida 

PRES.  : Russell  P.  Jameson,  ’00,  539^  Chap- 
man, Winter  Park.  V.-PRES. : Hope  E.  Vincent, 
’ll,  490  Chase  Ave.  SEC.:  Orville  A.  Lindquist, 
’01,  225  Hibiscus  Ct.,  Orlando. 

St.  Petersburg 

PRES. : Dr.  E.  Earl  Elliott.  ?99.  2421  First  St., 
S.,  5.  V.-PRES.  : Dr.  Dean  W.  Hart,  ’24,  1925  8 
St.,  N.  SEC.:  Mrs.  Neita  S.  Roughgarden,  x’23, 
Box  125,  Pass  A.  Grille  Beach. 

HAWAII:  Honolulu 

PRES.:  Stanley  Livingston.  ’02,  2129  Kame- 
hameha  Ave.  V.-PRES.  : Miss  Marian  J.  Kerr,  '29. 
Punahou  School.  SEC.-TREAS. : Samuel  H.  Hi- 
guchi,  x’36,  2375  Beckwith  St..  14. 

ILLINOIS:  Chicago 

CHM. : Howard  Vincent,  ’26,  5636  Blackstone 
Ave.  SEC. : John  N.  Stern,  '39,  70  Scott  St. 
TREAS. : Mrs.  Catherine  S.  Brown,  '28,  8453  S. 
Constance  Ave.,  Avalon  Park.  OTHER  DIREC- 
TORS: Marshall  B.  Houck,  ’28,  737  N.  Oak  Park 
Ave.,  Oak  Park;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Kelly,  ’28, 
2815  N.  Lowell  Ave.,  30;  Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Bent, 
22,  630  Wayland,  Kenilworth;  Fred  B.  Peake,  ’13, 
826  N.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Oak  Park ; Jacob  H.  Mar- 
tin, ’42. 


Chicago,  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Kelly,  ’28,  4815  N. 
Lowell  Ave..  30.  1st  V.-PRES.:  Doris  M.  Kern- 
pcs,  ’39.  1164  S.  Humphrey  Ave.,  Oak  Park.  2nd 
V.-PRES.:  Lulu  B.  Thompson.  ’21,  22  S.  Stone 
Ave..  LaGrange.  COR.  SEC.:  Elizabeth  A. 

Hughes.  ’10.  6850  Crandon  Ave.,  49.  RFC.  SEC.: 
Mary  Paulson,  ’46.  936  N.  Harvey  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
TREAS.:  Mary  E.  Peake.  ’45,  826  N.  Oak  Park 
Ave..  Oak  Park.  SOC.  CHM.:  Mrs.  Margaret  S. 
Swanson,  ’27,  143  Clinton  Ave..  Elmhurst. 

North  Shore.  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Bent.  ’22,  630  Wav- 
^Vve.,  Kenilworth.  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Fannie 
g-  Prassc,  '19.  839  Ash  St..  Winnetka.  COR.  SEC.: 
Ethel  M.  Cain,  x’15,  2119  Livingston  St.,  Evans- 
ton. REC.  SEC.  and  TREAS.:  Mrs.  Laura  M. 
Moore,  32,  736  Roger  Ave..  Kenilworth. 

t>t» r>  Oak  Park,  Women 

\r  Marion  L.  Siler,  ’41,  524  Forest  Ave. 

: Mrs.  Lois  P.  Preucil.  ’27.  822  Williams 
bt . River  Forest.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Geraldine 
o.  Meyer,  ’42.  1211  Monroe  Ave.,  River  Forest. 

DT)rc,  MARYLAND:  Baltimore 
ni  j VVinston  C.  Dudley.  ’43.  251  1 G arrison 

mvd.,  16  V.-PRES. : R.  Allan  Clapp.  '32.  Pot 
Towson  4.  SEC.:  Joanne  M.  Street. 
49’„.,lder  H'n  Rd-  Ruxton  4.’  TREAS.:  Rutli 
M.  Rile,  '47.  3723  ElkaHcr  Rd..  IS. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston 
RES.:  Dr.  Henry  A.  Mosher.  '33,  11  Beatrice 
Circle  Belmont.  V.-PRES.:  Rev.  Russell  T. 

3l-  3 Sear5  Ave..  Melrose.  76.  SEC. 
iJt-T  AS’  L Sarah  Gamble.  '48,  14  Story  St..  Cant 
RAEC.  RlY : Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  '31 
46  D'v,n,ty  Ave..  Cambridge,  38;  Mrs.  Donna  S 
Vr  9d  J3  Norman  Rd.,  Melrose,  76;  Mrs 

hl;4ih%vW'  Rn’j'-baugh.  '28.  114  Brattle  St..  Cam 
Am  ' \o'r  A , Htmtcr  Dupree,  '42,  16  Chauncy  Si 
Apt.  39,  Cambridge,  38. 


ALUMNI  CLUB  DIRECTORY 

Springfield  (Western  Massachusetts) 

PRES.:  Dr.  Everett  D.  Hawkins,  ’28,  Box  15, 
South  Hadley.  V PRES.  : Dr.  Lois  E.  TeWinkcl, 
*25,  4 Sanderson  Ave.,  Northampton.  SEC.- 
TREAS.:  Patience  E.  Haley,  ’48,  YWCA,  26  How- 
ard St.,  5. 

MICHIGAN:  Ann  Arbor 

PRES.:  Lawrence  B.  Kiddle,  ’29,  431  Crest  Ave. 
SEC.  : Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  Jones,  ’48,  661  Swift  St. 
Detroit 

PRES.:  Dr.  Andrew  G.  Wilson,  ’39,  13400  Coyle 
St.,  27.  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Phyllis  M.  Cowles,  x’38. 
SEC.:  Amv  F.  Webster,  ’16,  1725  Van  Dyke,  Apt. 
47.  14.  TREAS.:  Philip  A.  Swart,  ’39,  12938 
Appleton  St..  23.  SOC.  CHM.:  Mrs.  Helen  U. 

Bush,  ’40,  17571  St.  Mary’s  St..  19. 

Detroit.  Younger  Club 

PRES.:  Richard  Westerman,  x’47,  80  Richton 
Ave.,  5.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Margaret  E.  Martin, 
x’49,  731  Covington  Dr..  3.  SOC.  CIIR. : Mrs. 
Martha  M.  Sage,  x'27.  13543  Mettetal  Ave.,  27. 

Grand  Rapids 

PRES.:  Rolf  V.  Haight,  x’18,  415  Lakeside  Dr., 
SE.  SEC.-TREAS. : F.  Kennedy  Slack,  x’40,  2330 
Argentina  Dr.,  SE. 

MINNESOTA:  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
PRES.:  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Colwell.  ’23,  1418  Mt. 
Curve  Ave.,  Minneapolis  5.  V.-PRES.:  A.  Jud- 
son  Pyle,  ’13,  2720  W.  26  th  St..  Minneapolis. 
V.-PRES.:  Gordon  Jagusch.  x’47,  R-9  White  Bear 
fir..  Si.  Paul  10.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Martha  R. 
Platt.  ’30.  200 2 \Y.  Lake  <»f  the  Isles  Blvd-,  -Min- 
neapolis 5. 

MISSOURI:  St.  Louis 

PRES.:  George  H.  Easter.  ’42,  273  Plaza  Dr., 
12.  Mrs.  Priscilla  T.  Landgraf,  x’45,  4954  W. 
Pine  Blvd.,  8. 

NEBRASKA:  Omaha 

PRES.:  Harry  B.  Otis.  ’42,  5116  Izard  St.,  3. 
SEC. : Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Blum,  x’45,  5557  Mason 
St.,  6. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Northern 
PRES.  : Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Boardman.  ’36,  7 
Raleigh  Ave.,  Cranford.  1ST  V.-PRES.:  Mrs. 
Ruth  S.  Harmon,  ’40,  17  W.  End  PI.,  Cranford, 
2ND  V.-PRES.  : Mrs.  Ann  M.  Graham,  '37,  835 
Bradford  Ave..  Westfield.  COR.  SEC.:  Mrs. 

Margaret  A.  Robson,  ’08,  Pawnee  Rd.,  Cranford. 
REC.  SEC.  : Mrs.  Barbara  D.  Lindahl,  ’42,  2 N. 
22  St.,  E.  Orange.  TREAS.  : Mrs.  Jean  M.  Ruch, 
’45,  207  Kent  PI.,  Summit. 

NEW  YORK:  Binghamton 
ACTING  SEC.:  Pauline  Goembel,  ’30,  Bingham- 
ton Public  Library. 

Buffalo 

PRES. : George  H.  Auffinger,  Jr.,  ’19,  98 

Chatham  Ave.,  16.  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Lilian  U.  Har- 
ter, ’20,  112  Campus  Drive,  Snyder  21.  SEC.: 
TREAS.  : Robert  J.  Miller,  ’45,  722  Montrose  Ave., 
Kenmore  17. 

Ithaca 

PRES.  :John  W.  Copeland,  ’47,  526  Stewart  Ave. 
V.-PRES.  : John  H.  Madison,  Jr.,  '42,  Dept,  of 
Botany,  Cornell  U.  SEC.-TREAS. : Mrs.  lone  M. 
Mendenhall,  ’23,  507  E.  Seneca  St. 

New  York  City 

PRES.  : George  W.  Biro.  ’34,  24  Hillside  Ave., 
Lynbrook.  V.-PRES.:  E.  Gifford  Burnap,  ’29,  231 
Loring  Ave..  Pelham,  65.  COR.  SEC.  : Mary  R. 
Kinsman.  ’46.  216-12  31st  Rd.,  Bayside,  Flushing, 
L.  I.  REC.  SEC.:  Helen  G.  Adam,  '47,  35-47  80th 
St.,  Jackson  Hts.,  Flushing,  L.  I.  TREAS.  : 
Frederic  W.  Fairfield.  '40.  69-30  A 186th  Lane, 
Flushing.  L.  I.  ASST.  TREAS.  : Frederick  E. 
Frazier,  ’40,  34  PIollow  Lane,  Levittown,  Hicksville. 
New  York  City,  Women 
PRES.:  Mrs.  Marie  R.  Vail,  ’16.  270  Riverside 
Dr..  25.  1ST  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Faith  P.  Colton, 
’29.  170  Forest  Rd.,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.,  2ND  V.- 
PRES.:  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Davis,  ’22.  14  School  St., 
E.  Williston.  COR.  SEC.  : Mrs.  Helen  L.  Haskell, 
’23,  1 Lexington  Ave.,  10.  REC.  SEC.:  Constance 
D.  Sherman,  ’30,  47  E.  80  St.  TREAS. : Mrs. 
Louise  P.  Johnson,  ’26,  40-04  Bowne  St.,  Flushing, 
L.  I. 

New  York  City,  Younger  Club 

PRES.  : Alan  L.  Bobbe,  ’49,  343  West  End  Ave., 
24.  SEC.  : Barbara  C.  Sachs.  ’49,  1300  York  Ave., 
5.  TREAS. : Robert  M.  Kingdon,  ’49,  John  Jay 
Hall,  Columbia  University,  27. 

Rochester 

PRES.:  Frank  B.  Spelbrink,  Jr..  ’41,  269  Forg- 
ham  Rd..  12.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Helen  T. 
Wood,  ’42,  612  Ling  Rd.,  12. 

Syracuse  (Central  New  York) 
SEC.-TREAS.  : Donald  L.  Baker,  Otisco  Lake, 
Marietta. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

PRES.:  Frank  T.  deVyver,  8 Sylvan  Rd.. 

Durham.  SEC.:  Frances  L.  Yocom,  ’21,  700 
Gimghonl  Rd..  Chapel  Hill.  TREAS.  : John  W. 
Wilder,  ’28,  909  Moorhead  Ave.,  Greensboro. 

OHIO:  Akron 

PRES.  : Mrs.  Loi«  D.  McDowall.  ’24.  86  Good- 
hue  Dr.,  13.  V.-PRES.  : Martin  W.  Cooper,  '33. 
1194  Hammrl  St.  SEC.-TREAS.:  R.  Vernon 

Bond,  '27,  2343  17  St.,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Akron.  Women 

PRF.S.  : Mrs.  John  McTntosh,  166  Grand  Ave..  2. 
V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Edna  N.  Durr.  x’14.  1598  Glen- 
mount  St..  1.  REC.  SEC.:  Mrs.  Marian  C.  Gil- 
len. *36  205  Edgerton  Rd..  3.  COR.  SEC.:  Mrs. 

D.  Christv.  x’l  1.  1049  Tefferson  Ave..  2. 
TREAS  • Mrs.  Donald  E.  Becker.  181  Oak  Rd.. 
Stowe.  O 

Canton 

PRES.:  John  A Sessions.  ’18.  1615  Harvard 
Ave.,  NW,  3.  V.-PRES. : Mrs.  Louise  C.  Hardie 


’29,  1249  11  St.,  NW,  3.  SEC.:  Mrs.  Delore*  G 
Rader.  '31.  1319  14  St.,  NE,  5.  TREAS.:  May- 
nard W.  Everson,  ’41,  P.  O.  Box  305,  North  Canton. 
Cincinnati 

PRES.:  Douglas  G.  Cole,  '42,  300  St.  Paul 
Bldg.,  2.  V.  PRES.:  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Fay,  ’43, 
Wyoming,  1405  Springfield  Pike,  15.  SEC.: 
Mrs.  Laura  R.  Cluff,  '19,  350  Oliver  Rd.,  15. 
TREAS.:  Robert  C.  Duncan,  '41,  Winston  PI.,  4700 
N.  Edgewood  Ave.,  32. 

Cleveland 

PRES.:  Henry  M.  Metcalf  ’28.  1657  Blossom 
Park  Ave.,  Lakewood  7.  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Dorothy 
R.  Gunn,  ’13,  17719  Fernway  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights. 
TREAS.:  Allen  P.  Arnold,  '44,  1691  Coventry  Rd., 
18.  OTHER  DIRECTORS:  Norman  R.  Shaw, 
’26,  Cleveland  Press;  R.  Wayne  Durr,  '46,  1625  E. 
1 1 5th  St.,  6;  Margaret  II.  Calvin,  '46,  17419  Win- 
slow Rd.,  20;  C.  Wesley  Lawrence,  '27,  18320 
Scottsdale  Blvd.,  Shaker  Jfeights;  Mrs.  Helen  B. 
Howe,  '27,  16801  Fernway  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights; 
Mrs.  Virginia  B.  Worcester,  '44,  5379  Summit  Rd., 
Lyndhurst,  24. 

Cleveland,  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Wilma  L.  Anderson,  '21,  18675 
Parkland  Dr.,  22.  1st  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Bernice  H. 
Young,  ’35,  3549  Ilildana,  22.  2nd  V.-PRES.: 
Mrs.  Frances  L.  Ewing.  '25,  1609  Northland,  7. 
COR.  SEC.:  Mrs.  Marie  G.  Edwards,  ’04,  2953 
Berkshire  Ed.,  18.  REC.  SEC.:  Mrs.  Jean  F. 
Dye.  '38,  2641  Ashton,  18.  TREAS.:  Mrs.  Kath- 
arine B.  Fenwick,  ’22,  926  Englewood  Rd.,  18. 
PUB.  CHR. : Joan  Keller,  ’41,  2412  Euclid  Hts. 
Blvd.,  6. 

Cleveland,  Younger  Women 
CHM.:  Mrs.  Georgia  M.  Wegman,  ’40,  667  E. 
124th  St.,  8.  V.-CHM.:  Ruth  E.  Weiss,  ’42,  1250 
Manor  Park,  Lakewood  7.  SEC.  : Lois  C.  Shelton, 
’41,  1468  W.  Clifton  Blvd.,  7.  TREAS.:  Grace  W. 
Chap,  '42,  1957  W.  100th  St.,  2.  PROG.  CHM.: 
Doris  M.  Temme,  '49,  3511  Randolph  Rd.,  21. 
Columbus 

PRES.  : Robert  T.  Kretchmar,  '40,  424  Fallis  Rd., 
2.  SEC.  : Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Donnelly,  ’33,  240 
Blenheim  Rd.,  2. 

Columbus,  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Utterback,  ’19,  550 

Morning  St.,  Worthington;  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth K.  Amstutz.  x’27,  2293  Summit  St.,  2;  SEC.: 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Richards,  ’38,  1130  W.  2nd  Ave., 
12. 

Dayton 

PRES.:  George  W.  Harwood,  ’31,  213  Sand- 
hurst Dr.,  5.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Rosamond  E.  W. 
McPherson,  ’34,  60  W.  Norman  Ave. 

Toledo 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Bogan,  '35.  4430  Ban- 
croft St..  7.  Y.-PRES.  : Mrs.  Wrey  W.  Barber, 
’22,  West  River  Rd.,  Perrysburg.  SEC.  : Mr.,  ’46. 
and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stowell  (Janice  Young.  ’48),  3115 
Bellevue  Rd..  6.  TREAS.  : Dr.,  '16.  and  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Kufford  (Crystal  Carll,  ’16),  1420  River  Rd., 
Maumee. 

Youngstown  Women 

PRES.  : Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Miller,  ’29,  4288  Strat- 
ford Rd.,  7.  1st  V.-PRES.  : Mrs.  Virginia  S.  Am- 
stutz, ’28,  125  Wolcott  Dr.  2nd  V.-PRES.:  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Clancy,  x’20,  136  Ewing  Rd.,  7.  SEC.: 
Lucile  Fitch,  ’25,  33  E.  Earle  Ave.,  5.  TREAS.: 
Grace  Jones,  ’30,  1440  Bryson  St. 

OREGON:  Portland 

PRES.:  William  G.  Bosworth.  ’48.  4012  S.E. 
Yamhill  St.  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Olive  S.  Johnson, 
’ll,  16  Scofield  Bldg..  Vancouver.  SEC.:  Bertha 
Tontz,  x’10.  1746  S.E.  36th  Ave.,  15.  TREAS.: 
Everett  H.  MacDaniels.  ’06.  2603  N.E.  39th  Ave. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Erie 
PRES.  : Mrs.  Ethel  Y.  Ogden.  ’25,  1937  S. 
Shore  Dr.  V.-PRES.  : Mrs.  Charlotte  R.  Katze- 
man,  ’23.  57  Chestnut  St.,  Girard.  Pa.  SEC.- 
TREAS.:  Elinor  C.  Wishart,  ’23,  608  W.  10th  St. 


luiouujJiud 

PRES.:  Leroy  E.  Peterson.  ’38.  341  Vassar  St.. 
Swarthmore.  V.-PRES.  : Mary  E.  Wise,  ’45.  503 
S.  44  St.,  4.  SEC.:  Howard  D.  Shaw,  ’25,  1524 
Chestnut  St.,  2.  TREAS. : Paul  Blanshard,  Jr., 
41,  George  School. 

Pittsburgh 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Watkins,  ’38,  7 Ells- 
worth Ter.,  13.  V.-PRES.:  Richard  A.  Wells,  ’42, 
739  Braddock  Ave.,  21.  SEC. : Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Staub, 
40  2142  Sampson  St.,  21.  TREAS.:  Paul  H. 
Erler,  Jr.,  ’32,  1139  Greenridge  Lane.  20.  ADV. 
BRD.  : Paul  H.  Erler.  Jr.,  ’32.  1 139  Greenridge 
Lane.  20:  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Staub.  ’40.  2142  Sampson 
St..  21  ; Mrs.  Lois  D.  Forbush,  ’44.  166  Broadway 
Dr..  21  ; John  A.  Palmer.  ’32,  770  Shady  Dr.  E..  16'; 
Mrs.  Frances  B.  Hutchinson.  ’44.  234’  Lehigh  St., 
18;  and  Rev.  Owen  M.  Walton.  ’16.  230  Oliver 
Ave..  22. 

WASHINGTON:  Seattle 
PRES.:  Charles  L.  Burton,  ’26,  Edmonds.  R.  D. 
I ? x .3U^’  SEC.-TREAS.  : Mrs.  Winifred  L. 
Burkland,  '10,  5043  15th  Ave.,  N.  E. 

Spokane 

. PR^Si:  Frederick  G.  Fulton.  ’07,  1015  E 32 
Av'’-  G,adys  B.  Cecil,  ’42,  1204  W.  17 

Ave-,  9.  TREAS.:  Earl  W.  Pettibone,  ’01,  Vera- 
dale.  ADV.:  Merrill  A.  Peacock,  '97,  1814  W.  First 
Ave. 


...  NOTE  . . . 

Clubs  not  heard  from  within  the  past  two  years 
are  considered  inactive  and  have  been  omitted  from 
the  above  list.  As  soon  as  these  inactive  organiza- 
tions become  active  again,  officers  will  be  listed.  If 
IuCTeAiare  c.‘iaAn^es  ,,n.  the  above  roster  as  it  stands, 
the  Alumni  Association  will  be  glad  to  correct  its 
records. 


Threshold  to  Smart  Living  The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


'Welcome  to-  Ste/Uina  cMouAe 


For  a fresh  viewpoint  on  making  your  own  home  more  attractive  and 
comfortable,  we  invite  you  to  see  our  newly  decorated  rooms. 
Designed  and  executed  by  Sterling  decorators,  lovely  settings  will 
inspire  you  with  new  ideas  adaptable  to  your  way  of  living. 

Plan  to  consult  our  Sterling  Interior  Decorators  whether 
you  are  decorating  one  room  or  furnishing  an  entire 
house;  this  service  is  without  charge. 


